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O f- (he many inquiries- dial are received hy 
the United Stales Information Service, a 
large proportion are concerned with American 
history. This booklet is an attempt to supply 
some of the answers in a concise and convenient 
form and to trace some of the major currents 
of thought and development in the nation's 
growth. This is in no sense a definitive history 
of the United States; each of the periods here 
treated within the space of a few pages has 
been the .subject of exhau.stive research and 
scholarship. The reader will find listed on page 
148 a few of the many authoritative works avail- 
able for the thorough .study of American history. 
It is hoped that this booklet will serve as 
a useful introduction to the subject and that it 
will thereby add to the store of shared know- 
ledge and mutual understanding between dio.se 
who read it and the people of die United States. 




CHAPTER I 


The Colonia 



‘'"Heaven and earth ne\er at^reed better to fntme a place for man's habitation " 

— John Smith, 

roundel ol (he Colon v of I ireuiio, 1607 


'Ilie Mayllower 


W ITHIN the span of a hundred years, 
in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, a tide of emigration — one of 
the great folk wanderings of history— swept 
iVom Europe to America. This movement, 
impelled by powerful and diverse motivations, 
built a nation out of a wilderness and, by its 
nature, shaped the character and destiny of an 
uncharted continent. 

Today, the United States is the product of 

A 


two principal forces — the unmigiation of Euio- 
pcan peoples with their varied ideas, customs, 
and national characteristics anti the impact oi 
a new country which modified these distinctly 
European cultural traits. Of necessity, colonial 
America was a projection of Europe. Across 
the Atlantic came successive groups of English- 
men, Frenchmen, Geimans, Scots, Irisluncn, 
Dutchmen, Swedes, and many others who 
attempted to transplant their habits and tradi- 
tions to the new world. But, inevitably, the force 
of geographic conditions peculiar to America, 
the interplay of the varied national groups upon 
one another, and the sheer difhculty of main- 
taining old-world ways in a raw, new continent 
caused significant changes. These changes were 
gradual and at first scarcely visible. But the 
result was a new social pattern which, although 
it resembled European society in many ways, 
had a character that was distinctly American. 

The first shiploads of immigrants bound for 
the territory which is now the United States 
crossed the Atlantic more than a hundred years 
after the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century ex- 
plorations of North America. In the meantime, 
thriving Spanish colonies had been established 
in Mexico, the West Indies, and South America 
These travelers to North America came in smalt, 
unmercifully overcrowded craft, During their 
six- to twelve-week voyage, they subsisted on 
meager rations. Many of the ships were lost in 
storms, many passengers died of disease, and 
infants rarely survived the journey. Sometimes 
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tempests blew the vessels far off their course, 
and often calm brought interminable delay. 

To the anxious travelers the sight of the 
American shore brought almost ine.xpiessible 
relief. Said once chronicler, “The air at twelve 
leagues’ distance smelt as sweet as a new-blown 
garden.” The colonists’ first glimpse of the new 
land Vi'as a vista of dense woods. The virgin 
forest with its profusion and variety of trees 
was a veritable treasure-house which extended 
over 1,300 miles from Maine in the north to 
Georgia in the south. Here was abundant fuel 
and lumber. Here was the raw material of 
houses and furniture, ships and potash, dyes 
and naval stores. 

'‘Heaven and earth,” wrote John Smith in 
praise of Virginia, the colony he helped found, 
“never agreed better to frame a place for man’s 
habitation,” Of his colony, William Penn, the 
founder of Pennsylvania, said: “The air is 
sweet and clear, the heavens serene.” As inviting 
as the climate were the native foods. The sea 
abounded in oystens and crabs, cod and lobster; 
and in the woods, there were turkeys “fat and 
incredible of weight,” and quail, squirrels, 
pheasants, elk, geese, and so many deer that 
in places “venison is accounted a tiresome meat.” 
Fruits, nuts, and berries grew wild everywhere, 
and it was soon discovered that more substantial 
fare like pea.s and beans and corn and pumpkins 
could be easily cultivated. Soon the newcomers 
found that grain would grow and that trans- 
planted fruit trees flourished. And sheep, goats, 
swine, and cows throve in the new land. 

The new continent was remarkably endowed 
by nature, but trade with Europe was vital for 
the import of articles the settlers could not yet 
produce. Here the coastline served the immi- 
grants well. The whole length of shore provided 
innumerable inlets and harbors, and only two 
areas — North Carolina and southern New 
Jersey— lacked harbors for ocean-going vessels. 
Majestic rivers— like the Kennebec in Maine, 
the Connecticut, New York’s Hudson, Pennsyl- 
vania’s Susquehanna, the Potomac in Virginia, 
and numerous others — formed links between 
the coastal plain and the ports, and thence with 


Europe. Of the many large North American 
east coast rivers, however, only Canada’s St. 
Lawrence, held by the French, olfcrcd a water 
passage to the real interior of the contiuent. 
This lack ol’ a waterway, together with the 
formidable barrier of the Appiilachian Mount- 
ains, long discouraged movement beyond the 
coastal plains region. Only trappers and traders 
with light pack lraiii.s went beyond the seaboard. 
For a hundred years, in fact, the colonists built 
their settlements compactly along the eastern 
shore. 

It was the shoreline and the rivers that lirsi 
spread population north and south along the 
band of coast traversed by the arteries ol' travel. 
The several colonies were independent com- 
munities with their own outlets to the sen. 
Their separateness, together with the distances 
between the settlements, prevented development 
of a centralized and unified government. Each 
colony instead became a separate entity, marked 
by a strong individuality which in the later 
history of the United Stales became the basis 
of the concept of ".slates rights”. But despite 
this trend to individualism, even from the 
earliest days the problems of commerce, 
navigation, manufacturing, and currency cut 
across colonial boundaries and necessitated 
common regulations which, after independence 
from England was won, led inevitably to 
federation. 

The coming of colonists in the seventeenth 
century was the result of careful planning and 
management, and of considerable expense and 
risk. Settlers had to be transporlccl three 
thousand miles acro.ss the sea. They needed 
utensils, clothing, seed, tools, building materials, 
livestock, arms, ammunition. In contrast to the 
colonization policie.s of other countries and 
other period, s, the emigration from England was 
not fostered by the government. Rather, the 
initiative was taken by unofficial groups or by 
individuals. Two colonies, Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts, were founded by chartered companie.s 
whose funds, provided by private investors, 
were used to equip, transport, and maintain 
the colonists, in the case of the New Haven 
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In New York's fa lUe Hudsnn River Valley, soil ami climate favored diversified agriculture. On fann.s well 
«s this one, grain ciaiis, esiieciallv wheat, iiwe abumlant, andjlonr iwv one of the colony's impoitaiit e.Kports. 


(later a part of Coaiiecticut) colony, well-to-do 
emigrants themselves financed the transport and 
equipment of their families and servants. Other 
settlements — New Hampshire, Maine, Mary- 
land, the Carolinas, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania— originally belonged to proprietors, mem- 
bers of the IZnglish gentry or nobility who, as 
landlords, advanced out of their own resources 
the funds for settling tenants and servants upon 
lands granted to them by the King in the same 
manner as they might be granted an estate at 
home. Charles I, for instance, granted to Cecil 
Calvert (Lord Baltimore) and his heirs Ihe 
nearly seven million acres which were later to 
become the stale of Maryland; the Carolinas 
and Pennsylvania were given as grants by 
Charles 11. Technically, these proprietors and 
chartered companies were live King’s tenants, 
but they made only symbolic payments for their 
lands, Cdf''! Baltimore, for instance, gave the 
King two Indian arrowheads each year, and 


William Penn contributed two beaver skins 
annually. 

Several colonies were simply offshoots of 
other settlements. Rhode island and Con- 
necticut were founded by people from Mas- 
sachiisetLs, the mother-colony of all New 
Pngland. Still another, Georgia, was established 
largely for benevolent reasons by .lamc.s Edward 
Oglethorpe and a few other philanthropic 
Englishmen. Their plan was to release impris- 
oned debtors from English jails and send them 
to America to establish a colony which would 
setve as a bulwark against the Spaniards to the 
south. Founded in 1624 by the Dutch, the 
colony of New Nelherland came under British 
rtile forty years later and was renamed Mew 
York. 

The most inipelling single motive which 
induced emigrants to leave their European 
homelands was the desire for greater economic 
opportunity. This urge was frequently reinforced 
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by other significant considerations such as a 
yearning for religious freedom, a determination 
to escape political oppression, or the lure of 
adventure. Between 1620 and 1635, economic 
diflicLilties sw'ept England, and overflowing 
multitudes could not find work. Even the best 
artisans could earn little more than a bare 
living, Bad crops added to the distress. In 
addition, England’s expanding woolen industry 
demanded an ever increasing supply of wool to 
keep the looms clacking, and sheep-raisers 
began to encroach on soil hitherto given over 
to tillage. 

Concurrently, during the religious upheavals 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, a 
body of men and women called Puritans sought 
to reform the Established Church of England 
from within, Es.sentially, (heir program called 
for the more complete pcotestantization of the 
national church, particularly insofar as church 
responsibility for individual conduct was con- 
cerned, Their reformist ideas threatened to 
divide the people and to undermine royal 
authority by destroying the unity of the state 
church. A radical .sect known as Separatists 
believed the Established Church could never 
be reformed to their liking. During the reign of 
•lames 1, a small group of these — humble country 
folk-left for Leyden, Holland, where they were 
allowed to practice iheir religion as they wished. 
Some years later, a part of this Leyden congre- 
gation decided to emigrate to the new world 
where, in 1620, they founded the “Pilgrim” 
colony of New Plymouth, 

Soon after Charles f ascended the throne in 
1 625, Puritan leaders in England were subjected 
to what they viewed as increasing persecution. 
Several ministers, who were no longer allowed 
to preach, gathered their flocks about them and 
follow'ed the Pilgrims to America. Unlike the 
earlier emigrants, however, this second group, 
which established Massachusetts Bay Colony in 
1630, included many persons of substantial 
wealth and position. Within the next decade, 
a Puritan stamp had been placed upon a half- 
dozen English colonies. But the Puritans were 
not the only colonists driven by religious 


motives. Dissatisfaction with the lot of the 
Quakers in England led William Penn to under- 
take the founding of Pennsylvania. Similar 
concern for English Catholics was a factor in 
Cecil Calvert’s founding of Maryland. And 
many colonists in Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina were dissidents from Germany and 
Ireland who sought greater religious freedom 
as well as economic opportunity. 

Political considerations, together with reli- 
gious, influenced many to move to America 
The attempted personal and arbitrary rule of 
England’s Charles I gave impetus to the migra- 
tion to the new world in the 1630’s. And the 
subsequent revolt and triumph of Charles' 
opponents under Oliver Cromwell in the 
following decade led many cavaliers — “king’s 
men” — to cast their lot in Virginia. In Germany, 
the oppressive policies of various petty princes, 
particularly with regard to religion, and devasta- 
tion from a long series of wars helped swell the 
movement to America in the late seventcentlt 
and eighteenth centuries. 

Jn many instances, men and women who had 
little active interest in a new life in America 
were induced to make the move by the skillful 
persuasion, of promoteis. William Penn pub- 
licized the opportunitie.s awaiting newcomers to 
the Pennsylvania colony in a manner more than 
suggestive of modern advertising techniques. 
Ship captains, who received large rewards from 
the sale of service contracts of impecunious 
migrants, used every method from extravagant 
promises to out-and-out kidnapping to secure 
as many passengers as their vessels could 
transport. Judges and prison authorities were 
encouraged to offer convicted persons tin 
opportunity to migrate to America in lieu of a 
prison sentence. 

Of the mass of colonists who crossed the 
ocean, relatively few could finance the cost of 
passage for themselves and their families and 
of making a start in the new land. For the 
earliest colonLsts, the expenses of transport and 
maintenance were provided by colonizing agen- 
cies such as the Virginia Company and tlie 
Massachusetts Bay Company. In return, the 
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settlers agreed to work for the agency as con- 
tract laborers. But a colonist who came to the 
new world under such an arrangement soon 
discovered (hat, since he was expected to remain 
a servant or tenant, he would have been better 
ofl' in England without adding the hardships 
and dangers of a wilderness frontier to his 
dependent lot. 

The system soon proved a handicap to 
sticcessful colonization. In consequence, there 
developed a new method of encouraging 
settlers to come to America. Companies, 
proprietors, and independent families entered 
into a negotiable contract with the prospective 
settler. In exchange for passage and mainten- 
ance, the emigrant was bound to labor for the 
contract-holder for a given period of time — 
usually from four to seven years. Free at the 
end of this term, he would receive freedom 
dues, sometimes including a small tract of 
land, usually fifty acres. The emigrants so 
involved were called “indentured servants.” 
It has been estimated that fully one-half of the 
immigrants to the colonies south of New 
England came to America under this system. 
Usually they fulfilled their obligations under 
the contracts faithfully. A few, however, ran 
away from their employers at the first oppor- 
tunity. They, loo, were able to secure land easily 
and to set up homesteads either in the colony 
where they had originally settled or in a neigli- 
boring one. 

No .social or other stigma attached to the 
family which had its beginnings in America 
under this semibondage arrangement. In every 
colony, in fact, many of the leading personages 
were either former indentured servants or their 
children. They, like all other colonists, were the 
most valuable assets of a country whose greatest 
need was population. Indeed, the colonies and 
all groups interested in their success prospered 
in direct ratio to the number of settlers who 
migrated, For land and other natural resources 
were practically unlimited, and progress wa.s 
entirely dependent on the size of the population 
available to develop them. 

Of the settlers who atme to Amatica in the 


first three quarters ot the seventeenth century, 
the overwhelming majority was English, There 
was a sprinkling of Dutch, Swedes, and Germans 
in the middle region, ii few French Huguenots 
in South Carolina and elsewhere, and here and 
there a scattering of Spaniards, Italians, and 
Portuguese. But these represented hardly ten 
percent of the total population. 

After 16S0, England ceased to be the chief 
source of immigration, as great numbers came 
from Germany, Ireland, Scotland, Switzerland, 
and France for varied reasons, Thousands of 
Germans fled Europe to escape the path of war. 
A host of ScoLch-Irish left northern Ireland to 
avoid the poverty induced by government and 
absentee-landlord oppression. From Scotland 
and Switzerland came people also fleeing the 
specter of poverty. Immigration tended to move 
in waves, but over any period of years it was a 
steady stream. In 1690, the population amounted 
to about a quarter of a million. It doubled every 
twenty-five years until in 1775 it numbered more 
than two and a half million. 

For the most part, non-English colonists 
adapted themselves to the culture of the original 
settlers. This did not, however, mean that ail 
settlers transformed tliemselves into Englishmen 
abroad. True, they adopted the English language, 
law, customs, and habits of thought, but only 
as these had been modified by conditions in 
America. And in the process of the ameilgama- 
tion of these later immigrants with the original 
English colonists, further cultural modifications 
were effected. The final result was a unique 
culture — a blend of English and European 
continental characteristics conditioned by the 
environment of the new world. 

Although a man and his family could shift 
from Massachusetts to Virginia, or from 
South Carolina to Pennsylvania, without making 
many basic readjustments, yet distinctions were 
marked between individual colonies. They were 
even more marked between groups of colonies. 

The several settlements fell into three fairly 
well-defined sections. One of those was New 
England which became chiefly commercial apd 
industrial, while in the south, a predominantly 
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agrarian society was developing. Geography was 
the determining factor. A glaciated area, the 
New England region was strewn with boulders. 
Generally the soil, except in rare spots in river 
valleys, was thin and poor, and the small area of 
level land, the short summers, and long winters 
made it inferior farming country. Gut the New 
Englanders soon found other profitable pursuits. 
They liarnesscd waterpower and established 
mills where they ground wheat and corn or 
sawed lumber for export. The coastal indenta- 
tions made excellent harbors which promoted 
trade. Good stands of timber encouraged ship- 
building, and the sea was a source of great 
potential wealth. Tire cod fishery alone rapidly 
formed a basis for prosperity in Ndassachusetts. 

Settling in villages and towns around the 
harbors, New Englanders quickly adopted an 
urban existence. Common pasture land and 
common woodlols served to satisfy the needs 
of townspeople who acquired small farms 
nearby. Many of these farmed in addition to 
carrying on some trade or business. Compact- 
ness made possible the village school, the village 
church, the town meeting, and frequent com- 
munication, and all of these together had a 
tremendous influence on the nature of the 
developing civilization. Sharing similar hard- 
ship.s, cultivating the same kind of rocky soil, 
following simple trades and crafts, these New 
Englanders rapidly acquired characteristics 
w'hich marked them as a people apart. 

Actually these qualities had roots that 
reached back to the one hundred and two sick 
and sea-weary “Pilgrims” who traveled to Cape 
Cod from Leyden and Plymouth, Coming under 
the auspices of the London (Virginia) Company 
and thus destined for settlement in Virginia, 
their ship, the famous Mayflower, made its 
landfall far to the north. After some weeks of 
exploring, the colonists decided not to make the 
trip to Virginia but to remain where they were. 
They chose. Plymouth harbor as a site for their 
colony, and though the rigors of the first winter 
were severe, the settlement survived. 

Even while Plymouth struggled for existence, 
other settlements were planted nearby. The one 


which occupied the Massachusetts Bay region 
after 1630 played a particularly significant part 
in the developmenl of New England and of the 
nation, it was founded by some twenty-five men 
who obtained a royal charter. Some of these, 
together with a group of settlers, came to 
America themselves, bringing the charter with 
them. They were determined to succeed, and 
though New England proved something less 
than a paradise and some of the colonists went 
home to nurse their disillusion, most set them- 
selves to the stern business of making a living 
and constructing a society suitable to the 
strong-minded individuals they were. Within the 
linst ten years, sixty-five learned preachers 
deeply versed in theology arrived, and the 
development of a theocracy in Massachusetts 
took place as a logical consequence of its 
leaders’ deep conviction. In theory, the church 
and state were separate. Actually they were one, 
all institutions being subordinated to religion. 
Soon a system of government, theocratic and 
authoritarian, evolved. At town meetings, how- 
ever, there was opportunity for discussion of 
public problems, and settlers thereby received 
a certain amount of experience in self-govern- 
ment, And tiiough the towns developed around 
the church organization, the whole population, 
by the very exigencies of frontier life, shared in 
civic obligations and in consultative meetings. 
Still, for years the clergy and conservative lay- 
men attempted to maintain conformity. 

They did not succeed, however, in binding 
the mind of every citizen or curbing the longue 
of the inspired zealot. Such a rebel was Roger 
Williams, a minister of blameless life, a brilliant 
man learned in the law, who que.stioned both 
the right of taking the Indians’ land and the 
wisdom of keeping church and state unified. 
For spreading his “new and dangerous opinion 
against the authority of the magistrates,” he 
was sentenced by the general court to banish- 
ment, Lie found refuge among friendly Indians 
in Rhode Island and soon established a colony 
there based on the concepts that men might 
believe as they wished and that church and state 
would be forever separate. 
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Savaiwali, today Georifiii's second largest city, as seen hy a contemporaiy eiigraver soon after its. 
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owed iheir initwl success to William Penn, an 
eminently practical Quaker, whose aim was to 
attract to the vast region granted him by King 
Charles II settlers of numerous faiths and 
varied nationalities. Also determined (hat the 
colony set an example of fair and honest 
dealings with the Indians, Penn entered into 
agreements with them which, scrupulously 
observed, maintained peace in the wilderness. 
The colony functioned smoothly and grew 
rapidly. Within a year after Penn’s arrival, 
three thousand new citizens came to Pennsyl- 
vania. Heart of the colony was Philadelphia, a 
city soon to be known for its broad, tree-shaded 
streets, its substantial brick and stone houses, 
and its busy docks. By the end of the colonial 
period, 30,000 people, representing many lan- 
guages, creeds, and trades, lived there. The 
Quakers, with their grave, deliberate ways, 
their philanthropy, and their talent for successful 
business enterprise made the city^ by the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the thriving metro- 
polis of colonial America. 

Though the Quakers dominated in Phila- 


delphia, elscwheic in Pennsylvania other strains 
were well represented. I'he Germans came IVoin 
a war-ravaged land in large numbeis, asking for 
the chance to earn their bread, 'Ihey soon 
became the province’s most skillful i'lirmers. 
Important also in the colony’s development 
was their knowledge of cottage industries— - 
weaving, shoe-making, cabinet-making, and 
other crafts. Pennsylvania was also the principal 
gateway into the new world For a great migration 
of Scotch-Irish. They were vigorous fronliens- 
men, taking land where they wanted it and 
defending their rights with rifles and intermin- 
able texts from the Bible. Often lawless, (hey 
were an affliction to the godly Quakers, but 
their very shortcomings made them a force of 
incalculable importance. Believing in repre- 
sentative government, religion, aiul learning, 
they were the spearhead of civilization as they 
pushed ever farther into the wilderness. 

Mixed as were the people m Pennsylvania, it 
was in New York that the later polyglot natute 
of much of America was foreshadowed even as 
early as the raid-seventeenth century, By 1646, 
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over a clo/en languages could be lieaid along 
ihe Hudson and ihe population included Dutch, 
Flemings, Walloons, hiench, Danes, Norweg- 
ians, Swedes, English, Scotch, Irish, Ciermans, 
Polos, Bohemians, Portuguese, and Italians - 
the I'oierunners of millions of their compatriots 
in centuries to comev Most of them earned their 
living through trade and e,slablishcd a com- 
mercial civilization which anticipated the charac- 
teristics of succeeding generations. 

The Dutch possessed New Netherland, later 
to be called New York, for forty years. But they 
were not a migrating people. There was land 
and to spare in Holland, and colonizing olTered 
them neither political nor religious advantages 
which they did not already enjoy, In addition, 
the Dutch West India Company, which under- 
took to establish the new world settlement, 
found il didicult to find competent officials to 
keep the colony running smoothly. Then in 
1664, with a revival of British interest in colonial 
activity, the Dutch settlement was taken over 
through conquest. Long after this, however, 
tlic Dutch continued to exercise an important 
.social and economic influence. Their sliarp- 


stepped gabled roofs became a pei manent part of 
the landscape, and their merchants gave the city 
Its characteristic commercial almosphcre. The 
habits bequeathed by the Dutch also gave New 
York a hospitality to the pleasures of everyday 
life quite dilTeicnt I'rom the austere atmosphere 
of Puritan Boston. In New York, holidays were 
marked by feastmg and merrymaking. And 
many Dutch customs — like the habit of calling 
on one’s neighbors and sharing a drink with 
them on New Year’s Day and the visit of jovial 
Saint Nicliolas at Christmas time— became 
countrywide customs which have survived to 
the present day. 

With the transfer from Dutch authority, an 
English administrator set about remodeling the 
legal structure of New York to fit English 
traditions. He did his work so gradually and 
with such wisdom and tact that he won the 
friendship and respect of Dutch and English 
alike. Town governments had the autonomy 
characteristics of New England towns and in a 
few years there was a reasonably workable 
fusion between residual Dutch law and customs 
and English procedures and practice. 


imhisUies like doth weav- 
ing, wap making, dyeing 
ii't’W part af the routine of 
the colonial home. Here a 
M'venieenth-mitiiry hotm- 
wife k .thown making 
candles. 
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By 1696, nearly 30,000 people lived in the 
province of New York. In the rich valleys of the 
Hudson, Mohawk, and other rivers, great 
estates flourished, and tenant farmers and small 
freehold farmers contributed to the agricultural 
development of the region. For most of the 
year, the grasslands and woods supplied feed 
for cattle, sheep, horses, and pigs; tobacco and 
flax grew with ease, and fruits, especially apples, 
were abundant. But great as was the value of 
farm products, the fur trade also contributed to 
the growth of New York and Albany as cities 
of consequence. For from Albany, the Hudson 
River was a convenient waterway for shipping 
furs and northern farm products to the busy 
port of New York. 

In direct contrast to New England and the 
middle colonies was the predominantly rural 
character of the southern settlements of Virginia, 
Maryland, the Carolinas, and Georgia. James- 
town, in Virginia, was the first colony to survive 
in rile new world. Late in December 1606, a 
motley group of about a hundred men, sponsored 
by a London colonizing company, set out in 
search of a great adventure. They dreamed of 
quick riches from gold and precious stones. 
Homes in the wilderness were not their goal. 
Among them. Captain John Smith emerged as 
the dominant spirit, and despite quarrels, 
starvation, and the constant threat of Indian 
attacks, his will held the little colony together 
through the first years. In the earliest days, the 
promoting company, ever eager for quick 
returns, required the colonists to concentrate 
on producing for export naval stores, lumber, 
roots, and other products for sale in the London 
market, instead of permitting them to plant 
crops and otherwise provide for their own 
subsistence. After a few disastrous years, 
however, the company eased its requirements, 
distributed land to the colonists, and allowed 
them to devote most of their energies to private 
undertakings. Then, in 1612, a development 
occurred which ultimately revolutionized the 
economy, not only of Virginia, but of the whole 
contiguous region, This was the discovery of a 
method of curing Virginia tobacco which would 
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make it palatable to European tastes. The first 
shipment of this tobacco reached London in 
1614, and within a decade the plant gave every 
promise of becoming a steady and profitable 
source of revenue. 

The cultivation of tobacco required fresh and 
fertile land, since soil on which it had been grown 
for three or four years became so exhausted that 
it produced only weak stalks. Farmers were 
obliged therefore to have sulTicienl acreage to 
insure new ground, and since it was necessary 
for sites to be near easy transport, planters 
quickly .scattered up and down along the 
luimerous waterways. No towns dotted the 
region, and even Jamestown, the capital, had 
only a few houses. Planters quickly adapted 
themselves to a system of trade at long range, 
and London, Bristol, and other English ports 
were their market towns. 

Most immigrants to Virginia came to im- 
prove their economic position. But religious as 
well as economic reasons led to the growth of 
Maryland, the neighboring colony. Here the 
Calvert family sought to establish a refuge for 
Catholics in the new land. They were also 
interested, however, in creating estates wliich 
would bring them profit. To that end, and to 
avoid trouble with the British government, they 
encouraged Protestants as well as Catholics to 
settle. In social structure and in government, 
the Calverts tried to make Maryland an aristo- 
cratic land in the ancient tradition, which they 
aspired to rule with all the prerogatives of kings. 
But the independence inevitable in a frontier 
society, whatever its technical structure, was nol 
favorable to feudal trappings. In Maryland, as 
in the other colonies, the authorities could not 
circumvent the stubborn belief of the settlers 
in the guarantees of personal liberty established 
by English common law and the natural rights 
of subjects to participate in government through 
representative assemblies. 

Maryland developed a civilization very .similar 
to that of Virginia. Both colonies were devoted 
to agriculture with a dominant tidewatej’ class 
of great planters; both had a back country into 
which yeomen farmers steadily filtered; both 
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The port of New York in the early IStli century. An excellent natural liarhor eitahllslicil 
this colony's leading position among the commercial centers oj the new world. 


sulTcred the handicaps of a one-crop system; ported by slave labor, held most of the political 

and before the mid-eighteenth century, the power and the best land. They built great houses, 

culture of both was profoundly affected by adopted an aristocratic ntanner of life, and 

Negro slavery. In both colonies, the wealthy maintained contact with the cultiii’ed world 

planters took their social responsibilities serious- overseas, Next in the social-economic scale were 

ly, serving as justices of the peace, colonels of the farmers who found their hope for prosperity 

the militia, and members of the legislative in the fresh soil of the back country. I.east 

assemblies. But yeomen fanners sat in popular prosperous were the small farmers who struggled 

assemblies too and found their way into political for existence in competition with slave-owning 

office. Their outspoken independence of spirit planters. In neither Virginia nor Maryland did 

served as a constant warning to the oligarchy of a large trading class developj, for the planters 

planters not to encroach too far upon the rights themselves traded directly with London, 

of free men. It was the Carolinas, with Charleston as the 

By the late seventeenth and early eighteenth leading port, which developed as the trading 

centuries, the social structure in Maryland and center of the south. Here the settlers quickly 

Virginia had taken on the qualities it would learned to combine agriculture and commerce, 

retain until the Civil War. The planters, sup- and the colony owed much of its prosperity to 
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the marketplace. Dense forests also provided 
revenue, and tar and rosin from the long-leaf 
pine were among the best ship stores in the 
world. Not bound to a single crop as was 
Virginia, the Carolinas produced and exported 
rice, indigo, and naval stores. By 1750, 100,000 
or more people lived in the two colonies of 
North and South Carolina. 

In the south as everywhere else in the colonies 
— from the mountains of Vermont to the ragged 
forest clearings of the Mohawk River in New 
York, down along the eastern fringes of the 
Alleghenies and into the Shenandoah Valley in 
Virginia — growth of the back country, the 
frontier, became a significant development. 
Men seeking greater freedom of conscience than 
could be found in the original tidewater settle- 
ments had early pushed beyond their borders. 
Those who could not secure fertile land along 
the coast or who had exhausted the lands which 
they held found the hills farther west a fruitful 
place of refuge. Soon tlie interior was dotted with 
successful farms, worked by men economically 
as well as spiritually independent of the older 
regions. Humble farmers were not the only ones 
who found the hinterland attractive. Peter 
Jefferson, an enterprising surveyor and father 
of Thomas Jefferson, third President of the 
United States, settled in the hill country, buying 
400 acres of land for a bowl of punch. 

Although there was a sprinkling of large 
landowners among tliosc who found their way 
into the foothills, most of those who left the 
settled colonies in the east were small, inde- 
pendent pioneers. Living on the edge of the 
Indian country, their cabins were their fortresses, 
and they relied for protection on their own sharp 
eyes and trusty muskets. By necessity, they 
became a sturdy and self-reliant people. They 
cleared tracts ip the wilderness, burned the 
brush, and cultivated corn and wheat among 
the stumps. The men dressed in hunting shirts 
and deerskin leggings, the women in homespun 
petticoats. Their food was “hog and hominy” 
and roast venison, wild turkey, or partridge and 
fish from a neighboring stream. They had their 
own boisterous amusernents— great barbecues 


where oxen were roasted whole, house-warmings 
for newly married couples, dancing, drinking, 
shooting matches, quilting bees. 

Already discernible were lines of cleavage 
between the old and the new, the east and west, 
the settled regions of the Atlantic seaboard and 
the inland frontier. These dilferences ai limes 
were great and dramatic. Nevertheless, each 
region strongly influenced the other, for despite 
physical separation, there was a constant inter- 
play of forces. As pioneers moved westward, 
they carried forward something of the older 
civilization and established in fresh soil tradi- 
tions which were a part of their common herit- 
age. Many western pilgrims returned to tell 
their stories and excite the imaginations of the 
stay-al-homes. Men from the western country 
made their voices heard in political debate, 
combating the inertia of custom and convention. 
Even more important was the fact that anyone 
(11 an established colony could easily find a new 
home on the frontier. This was a powerful 
factor in preventing authorities in the older 
communities from successfully obstructing pro- 
gress and change. Thus, dominant tidewater 
figures were forced, time after time, to liberalize 
political policies, land-grant requirements, and 
religious practices, on popular demand, which 
was always supported by a direct or implied 
threat of a mass exodus to the frontier. Com- 
placency could have small quarter in the 
vigorous society which an expanding country 
generated. The movement into the foothilks was 
a movement of tremendous import for the 
future history of the whole of America. 

Of equal significance for the future were the 
foundations of American education and culture 
established in the colonial period. Harvai'd 
College was founded in 1636 in Massachusetts. 
Near the end of the century, the College of 
William and Mary was established in Virginia, 
and a few years later, Connecticut legislation 
provided for the establishment of Yale Uni- 
versity. But the most noteworthy feature of 
America’s educational history was the growth 
of a public-school system. To New England goes 
much of the credit for this contribution. There 
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the settlers acted together as a single public 
body, bringing to bear upon the school the 
concentrated resources of the community and, 
in 1647, Massachusetts Bay legislation-followed 
shortly by all the New England colonies except 
Rhode Island— provided for compulsory ele- 
mentary education. 

In the south, the farms and plantations wcie 
so widely separated that community schools 
like those in the more compact settlements were 
impossible. Planters sometimes joined with their 
nearest neighbors and hired tutors to teach all 
the children within reach. Often, children were 
sent to England tor schooling. In the more 
thickly settled areas, a few neighborhood 
schools provided instruction but, in general, the 
individual planter was obliged to assume the 
cost and responsibility of hiring tutors. In 
poorer families, the parents themselves under- 
took to give their children the rudiments of 
learning. 

In the middle colonies, the educational 
situation was varied. Too busy with material 
progress to pay much attention to cultural 
matters, New York lagged far behind both New 


England and the other middle colonics. Schools 
were poor, and well-to-do citizens were obliged 
to hire tutors for their children. For a large 
proportion of the children there was no adequate 
public-school system at all. Only spasmodic ' 
efforts were made by the royal government to 
provide public facilities, and not until the mid- 
cighteenth century were the College of New 
Jersey at Princeton, King’s College (now 
Columbia University), and Queen’s College 
(Rutgers) established. 

One of the most enterprising of the colonies 
in the educational sphere was Pennsylvania. 
The first school, begun in 1683, taught reading, 
writing, and the keeping of accounts. Thereafter, 
in some fashion, every Quaker community pro- 
vided for the elementary teaching of its children. 
More advanced training— in classical languages, 
history, literature— was offered at the Fi tends 
Public School, which still exists in Philadelphia 
as the William Penn Charter School. The school 
was free to the poor, but parents who could 
were required to pay tuition for their children, 

In Philadelpliia, numerous private schools with 
no religious affiliation taught languages, niatlte- 
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nialics, and natural science, and there were 
night schools for adults- Nor was the education 
of women entirely overlooked, for private 
teachers instructed the daughters of prosperous 
Philadelphians in French, music, dancing, 
painting, singing, grammar, and sometimes even 
bookkeeping. 

The advanced inlelleetual and cultural de- 
velopment of Pennsylvania reflected, in large 
measure, the vigorous personalities of two men. 
One of these was James Logan, secretary of the 
colony, at whose fine library young Benjamin 
Franklin found the latest scientific works. In 
1745, Logan erected a building for his collection 
and bequeathed it and his books to the city. 
There is no doubt, however, that Franklin 
himself contributed more than any other single 
citizen to the stimulation of intellectual activity 
in Philadelphia. He was instrumental in creating 
institutions which made a permanent cultural 
contribution, not only to Philadelphia, but to 
all the colonies. He formed, for example, a club 
known as the Junto, which was the embryo of 
the Ainerican Philosophical Society. As a result 
of his endeavors, a public academy was founded 


which developed later into the University of 
Pennsyivania. His efforts in behalf of learning 
resulted also in an effective subscription library 
which he called “the mother of all the North 
American subscription libraries.” 

The desire for learning did not stop at the 
borders of established communities. For, on the 
frontiers, the hardy Scotch-Irish, though living 
in primitive cabins, refused to fall into the 
slough of ignorance. Convinced devotees of 
scholarsiiip, they made great efforts to attract 
learned ministers to their settlements and 
believed implicitly that laymen likewise should 
cultivate all their mental talents. 

In the south, planters depended very largely 
on books for their contact with the world of 
cultivation. Books from England on all subjects 
— history, Greek and Latin classic.s, science, 
and law— were exchanged from plantation to 
plantation. In Charlestown, a provincial library 
was established in 1700. Music, painting, and 
the theater, too, found favor there. Indeed, 
actors long regarded Charlestown with special 
affection, for they were certain of a more cordial 
welcome there than in other colonial cities. 


Harpmmi; a whale from an open boat, lit the early clays, whaling developed into an important Massachusetts 
industry, because of the whale hone ami the value of whale oil in the making of oimments and candles. 



In New England, the first immigrants brought 
along their little libraries and continued to 
import books from London. The Puritans, to be 
sure, had an inordinate appetite for religious 
writings, but they did not confine their reading 
to such works. By the 1680’s, Boston booksellers 
were doing a thriving business in works of 
classical literature, history, politics, philosophy, 
science, sermons, theology, and belles-leltres. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, early boasted a 
printing press, and in 1704, Boston’s first 
successful newspaper was launched. Several 
others soon entered the field, not only in New 
England but in other regions. In New York, 
for instance, there occurred one of the most 
important events in the development of the 
American press. This was the case of Peter 
Zenger, whose New York Weekly Journal, begun 
in 1733, was the mouthpiece of opposition to 
the government. When, after two years of 
publication, the colonial governor could tolerate 
Zenger’s satirical barbs no longer, he had him 
thrown into prison on a charge of libel. Zenger 
edited his paper from jail during the nine-month 
trial which excited intense interest throughout 
the colonies. Andrew Hamilton, a great lawyer. 


Contemporary drawing oj a iliip sliding down the 
ways at Salem, a Massacimetts slnphidlcUiig center. 



defended him, arguing that the charges printed 
by Zenger were true and hence not libolous in 
the real sense of the term. The jury returned a 
verdict of not guilty, and Zenger went free. 
The consequences were far-reaching, not only 
for colonial America, but for the America of 
the future. The decision was a landmark in the 
establishment of the principle of freedom of the 
press. 

Literary production in the colonies was largely 
confined to New England. Here attention was 
concentrated principally on religious subjects. 
Sermons were the most numerous procliwts of 
the press. A famous “hell and brimstone” 
minister, the Reverend Cotton Mather was 
alone the author of about 400 works, and his 
masterpiece, Magnolia Chris ti Americana, was 
so large a work that it had to be printed in 
London. In this folio, the pageant of New 
England’s history is displayed as it appeared to 
the prejudiced eyes of its most prolific and 
pedantic writer. The most popular single work 
was the Reverend Michael Wigglesworth’s long 
poem, The Day of Doom, which described the 
Last Judgment in terrifying and sulphurous 
terms. Everybody read it and everybody owned 
a copy of the fearful epic. 

In all phases of colonial development, a 
striking feature was the lack of controlling 
influence on the part of the English govern- 
ment. During their formative period, the 
colonies were, to a large degree, free to develop 
as their inclinations or force of circumstances 
dictated. The English government, as such, had 
taken no direct part in founding any of the 
several colonies except Georgia, and only 
gradually did it assume any part in their political 
direction. The fact that the King had transferred 
his immediate sovereignty over the ncw-world 
settlements to stock companies and proprietors 
did not, of course, mean that the colonists in 
America would necessarily he free or partially 
free of outside control. Under the terms of the 
Virginia and Massachusetts Bay charters, for 
example, complete governmental authority was 
vested in the companies involved, and it was 
expected that these companies would be resident 
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in England. Inhabitants of America, then, would 
have no more voice in their government than if 
the ICing himself had retained absolute rule. 

In one way or another, however, exclusive 
rule from the outside was broken down. The 
first step in this direction was a decision on the 
part of the London (Virginia) Company to 
permit Virginia colonists representation in the 
government. Instructions issued by the Company 
to its appointed governor in 1619 provided that 
free inhabitants of the plantations should elect 
representatives to join with the governor and 
an appointive “Council” in passing ordinances 
for the welfare of the colony. 

This event proved one of the most far- 
reaching in its effects of any occurring in the 
colonial period. From that time onward, it 
was generally accepted that the colonists had 
a right to participate in their own government. 
In most instances, the King, in making future 
grants, provided in the charter that freemen of 
the colony involved should have a voice 
in legislation affecting them. Thus, charters 
awarded to Cecil Calvert of Maryland, William 
Penn of Pennsylvania, the proprielors of the 
Carolinas, and the proprielors of New Jersey 
specified that legislation should be with “the 
consent of the freemen.” In only two cases was 
the self-government provision omitted. These 
were New York, which was granted to Charles 
IPs brother, the Duke of York, later to become 
King Janies II, and Georgia, which was granted 
to a group of “Trustees.” In both instances, 
however, the exception was short-lived, for the 
colonists demanded legislative representation so 
insistently that the authorities soon found it 
expedient to yield. 

At first the right of colonists to representation 
in the legislative brancli of the government was 
of limited importance. Ultimately, however, it 
served as a stepping-stone to the establishment 
of almost complete domination by the Settlers, 
This was achieved through elective assemblies, 
which first seized and then utilized, to the 
maximum, control over financial matters. In 
one colony after another, the principle was 
established that ttixes could not be levied, ox 



The first college in America ms [harvard, founded 
in Massachusetts colony in 1536. It is still one of 
the nation’s most dhtingnished imtilutians of learning. 

collected revenue spent — even to pay the salary 
of the governor or other appointive officers — 
without the consent of the elected representa- 
tives. Unless the governor and other colonial 
officials agreed to act in accordance with the 
will of the popular assembly, the assembly failed 
to appropriate money for this or that vital 
function. Thus there were instances of independ- 
ent-minded governors who were voted either 
no salary at all, or a salary of one penny. In the 
lace of this threat, governors and other ap- 
pointive officials rapidly tended to become 
pliable to the will of the colonists. 

In New England for many years there was 
even more complete self-government than in 
other colonies. If the Pilgrims had settled in 
Virginia, they would have been under (he 
authority of the London (Virginia) Company. 
However, in their own colony of New Plymouth, 
they were beyond any governmental jurisdiction, 
They decided consequently to set up their own 
political organization, Aboard the Mayflower, 
they adopted an instrument for government 
called the “Mayflower Compact," according to 
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which they undertook to “combine ourselves 
together into a civil body politic for our better 
ordering and preservation . . . and by virtue 
hereof do enact, constitute, and frame such just 
and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, 
and offices ... as shall be thought most meet 
and convenient for the general good of the 

colony ” Although there was no legal 

basis for the Pilgrims thus to establish on their 
own initiative a system of self-government the 
action w'as not contested and, under the com- 
pact, the Plymouth settlers were able for many 
years to conduct their own affairs without any 
outside direction or interference. 

A .similar situation developed in Massa- 
chusetts, where the Massachusetts Bay Company 
had been given the right to govern. The company 
moved bodily to America with its charter, and 
thus full authority rested in the hands of persons 
residing in the colony. At first the dozen or so 
original members of the company who had come 
to America attempted to rule autocratically. 
But soon the other colonists demanded a voice 
in public affairs and indicated that a refusal 
to grant this voice would lead to a mass migra- 
tion to some other area. In the face of this 
threat the company members yielded, and 
control of the government passed to elected 


Earliest kiwwn picture of an American tobacco 
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representatives. Subsequent New England colon- 
ies — New Haven, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut — also succeeded m becoming self-governing. 
They did so simply by taking the position that 
they were beyond any governmenl authority 
and then setting up their own political system 
modeled after that of tlic Pilgrims of New 
Plymouth. 

The large degree of self-government which 
the colonies exercised did not go entirely un- 
challenged by British authorities. Court action 
was taken against the Mas.sachusetts charter; in 
1684, it was annulled. Then all the New England 
colonies were brought under royal control with 
complete authority vested in an appointive 
governor. The colonists strenuously objected to 
this turn of events and, after the Revolution of 
1688 in England which resulted in the over- 
throw of James II, they drove out the royal 
governor. Rhode Island and Connecticut, whicli 
now included the colony of New Haven, were 
able to re-establish on a permanent ba.sis their 
virtually independent position. Mtussachusetts, 
however, was soon again brought back, under 
royal authority, but this time the people were 
given a share in the government. As in the case 
of other colonies, this “share” was gradually 
extended until it became virtual dominance, 
effective use being made here as elsewhere of 
control over finances. Still, governors were 
continually instructed to force adherence to 
policies which conformed to overall English 
interests. At the .same time, the English Privy 
Council exercised a right of review of colonial 
legislation. The colonists, however, proved very 
adept at getting around these restraints when- 
ever they affected their basic interests. 

In the same way, the colonists found it 
generally possible to evade British attempts to 
regulate their external relations, particularly 
commercial relations, when it seemed in their 
interest to do so. Beginning in 1651, the English 
government from lime to time passed laws 
regulating certain aspects of the commercial 
and general economic life of the colonies. 
Some of these were beneficial to America, but 
most favored England at America’s expense. 
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Generally, the colonists ignored those that were 
most detrimental. The British occasionally 
aroused themselves and tried to secure better 
enforcement, but efforts along these lines were 
invariably short-lived, the authorities quickly 
falling back into a policy of “salutary neglect.” 

The large measure of political independence 
enjoyed by the colonies naturally resulted in 
their growing away from Britain, in their 
becoming increasingly “American” rather than 
“English.” And this tendency was strongly 
reinforced by the blending of other national 
groups and cultures which was simultaneously 
taking place. How this process operated and 
the manner in which it laid the foundations of 
a new nation was vividly described in 1782 by 


that shrewd French husbandman, J. Hector St. 
John Crevecoeur. “What then is the American, 
this new man?” he asked in his Letters from 
an American Farmer. “He is either an European, 
or the descendant of an European, hence that 
strange mixture of blood, which you find in no 
other country. ... I could point out to you a 
family whose grandfather was an Englishman, 
who.se wife was Dutch, whose son married a 
French woman, and whose present four sons 
have now four wives of different nations. He is 
an American, who, leaving behind him all his 
ancient prejudices and manners, receives new 
ones from the new mode of life he has embraced, 
the new government he obeys, and the new rank 
he holds. . . 
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CHAPTER II 


iiie Winning ot independence 

“fVe hold these truths to be self-evident^ that all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

—The Declaration of Inuependence, July 4, 1776 


J OHN ADAMS, second President of the 
United States, lived to that ripe old age 
which delights in philosophic reflection upon 
the activities that absorb the prime of life. 
In a reminiscent letter written in his declining 
years, he declared that the history of the 
American Revolution began as far back as 
1620, “Tlic Revolution,” he asserted, “was 
affected before the war commenced. The 
Revolution was in the minds and hearts of the 
people.” The principles and feelings which led 
the Americans to rebel ought, he added, “to be 
traced back for two hundred years and sought 
in the history of the country from the first 
plantation in America.” 

As a practical matter, however, the overt 
parting of the ways between England and 
America began in 1763. By that time, more 
than a century and a half had passed since the 
first settlement had been founded at Jamestown, 
Virginia, and the several colonies had grown 
vastly in economic strength and cultural 
attainments, Virtually all had long years of 
self-government behind them. Their combined 
population now exceeded 1,500,000 — an increase 
from 250,000 since 1700. 

The implications of the physical growth 
of the colonies were far greater than mere 
numerical increase would indicate. The eight- 
eenth century had seen a new impetus to colonial 
expansion from the influx of immigrants from 


Europe, and since the best land near the sea- 
coast had already been occupied, latecomers 
had had to push inland beyond the fall line of 
the rivers. Traders explored the back country 
and brought back tales of rich valleys, inducing 
courageous farmers in search of better or 
cheaper land to take their families into the 
wilderness and establish isolated homes in the 
clearings. Their hardships were enormous, but 
rewards of success were great and settlers kept 
coming until the inland valleys were peopled 
with self-reliant pioneers. By the third decade 
of the century, frontiersmen and their families 
had already begun to pour over the Pennsyl- 
vania border, down the Shenandoah Valley, 
and to follow other watercourses into a yet 
more distant territory — the “west.” 

Down to 1763, Great Britain had formulated 
no consistent policy of empire for her colonial 
possessions. The guiding principle was the con- 
firmed mercantilist view that colonies should 
supply the mother country with raw materials 
and not compete in manufacturing. But ihis 
was poorly enforced and the colonies had never 
thought of themselves as integral parts of a 
unified whole. Rather they considered them- 
selves chiefly as commonwealths or states, much 
like England her.self, having only a loose 
association wii.h authorities in London. At 
infrequent intervals, however, sentiment in 
England was aroused and an effort was made 
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by Parliament or the Crown to subordinate 
more effectively the economic activities and 
governments of the colonies to England’s will 
and interest But the majority of the colonists 
were opposed to such subordination. And the 
thought of a three-thousand mile sea between 
the new world and the mother country served 
meiely as a tianquilizing influence upon any 
fears of vengeance for disobedience that the 
colonies may have had 

Added to this remoteness was the condition 
o{ life 111 the American wilderness From 
countries of restricted space, of populous towns 
and open fields, the settlers had come to a land 
of unlimited vastness, of deep woods and great 
rivers. To this continent had come city- or 
village-bred men and women, fated by natural 
conditions to change from a mode of life which 
emphasized the importance of the community 
to one that stressed the importance of the 
individual. 

Everything in the new environment tended to 
make the settlers forget the power, or even the 


need, of the British government The funda- 
mentals of political oiganization remained much 
as they had been in England, but a thousand 
laws, needed to keep oidei in the highly com- 
plex English society, became irrelevant and 
useless in the spaisely settled forest, and new 
ones of the colonists’ own making took the 
place of those discarded. Having little cause to 
fear and often able to dispense with govern- 
ment, the frontieismen tended for themselves 
and, developing a haired of restraint, weic 
“inclined to do when and how they please or 
not at all ” 

From the fust, they profited by the mheiitcd 
traditions of the Englishman’s long stuiggle for 
political liberty. The concepts that resulted were 
fixed in a formal fashion in Virginia’s fust 
chailer, which provided that English colonists 
were to exeicise all liberties, franchises, and 
immunities “as if they had been abiding and 
born Within this our Realm of England ” They 
were, m effect, to enjoy the benefits of the 
Magna Charta and the common lav/. In the 
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early days, the colonists were able to hold fast 
to their heritage of rights because of the King’s 
arbitrary assumption that the colonies were not 
subject to parliamentary control. For years to 
come the kings of England were too preoccupied 
with a great struggle in England itself— a strug- 
gle which culminated in the Puritan Revolution 
— to enforce their wilt. Before Parliament could 
bring its attention to the task of molding them 
to an imperial policy, the colonics had waxed 
strong and flourished in their own way. 

From the first year after they set foot upon 
the new continent, the colonists functioned 
according to the English law and constitution — 
with legislative assemblies, a representative 
system of government, and a recognition of the 
common-law guarantees of personal liberty. 
But, increasingly, legislation became American 
in point of view and ever less attention was 
paid to English practices and precedents. 


Firebrand of the American Revolution, Samuel 
Adams devoted his life to an impassioned, never- 
fiagginff appeal fin separatimi /roni England. 



Colonial freedom from effective English control 
was not, however, achieved w'ithout conflict, 
and colonial history abounds in struggles be- 
tween the assemblies elected by the people and 
the governors, in most cases the appointed 
agents of the King, wlio represented to the 
colonies the dangerous spirit of prerogative, an 
ever pre.scnt menace to their liberties. Still, the 
colonists were often able to render these royal 
governors powerless for, as a rule, governors 
had “no subsistence but from the Assembly.” 
Governors were sometimes instructed to give 
profitable oflrces and land grants to influential 
colonists to secure their support for royal 
projects but, often as not, the colonial olEicials, 
once they had secured tliese emoluments, 
espoused the provincial cause as strongly as 
ever. 

The recurring clash between the provincial 
governor, symbol of the monarchical principle 
and external control in government, and the 
assembly, symbol of local autonomy and the 
democratic principle, worked iitcreasingly to 
awaken the colonial sen.se to the divergence 
between American and English interests. As 
time went on, the assemblie,s took over the 
functions of the governors and of their councils 
wliich were made up of colonists .selected For 
their docile support of royal power. Gradually 
the whole center of gravity of colonial admin- 
istration shifted from London to the capitals of 
the American provinces. Early in the 1770’s, 
an attempt was made to bring about a drastic 
change in this relationship between the colonies 
and the mother country. A principal factor in 
this turn of events was the final expulsion of the 
French from the North American continent. 

While the British had been filling the Atlantic 
coastal area with snug farms, broad plantations, 
and busy towns, the French had been planting 
a dift'erent kind of dominion in the St. Lawrence 
Valley in eastern Canada. They had sent over 
fewer settlers, but more explorers, missionaries, 
and fur traders. They had taken possession also 
of the Mississippi River and steadily, by a line 
of forts and trading posts, marked out a great 
crescent-shaped empire, stretching from Quebec 
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on the northeast to New Orleans in the south. 
Thus they tended to pin the British to the 
narrow bell east of the Appalachian Mountains. 

The British had long resisted what they con- 
sidered “the encroachment of the French.” As 
early as 1613, local clashes between French and 
English colonists occurred. There was even 
organized warfare which was the American 
counterpart of the larger conflict between 
England and France. Thus between 1689 and 
ll697, “King William’s War” was fought as the 
American phase of the European “War of the 
Palatinate”; from 1701 to 1713, "Queen Anne’s 
War” corresponded to the “War of the Spanish 
Succession”; and from 1744 to 1748, “King 
George’s War” paralleled the “War of the 
Austrian Succession.” Though England secured 
certain advantages through these wars, the 
struggles were generally indecisive and France 
remained in a very strong position on the 
American continent. 

In the 1750’s, the conflict was brought to 
a final phase. The French, after the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, tightened their hold 
on the Mississippi Valley. At the same time, 
the movement of English colonists across the 
Allenghenies increased in tempo. Thus began a 
race for physical possession of the same territory. 
An armed clash resulted in 1754, involving 
Virginia militia under the command of twenty- 
two-year-old George Washington and a band 
of French regulars. The ensuing “French and 
Indian War” — ^with the English and their 
Indian allies fighting the French and their 
Indian allies — was destined to determine once 
and for all whether the French or the English 
would be supreme in North America. 

Never had there been greater need of action 
and unity in the British colonies. France’s 
position threatened not just the British Empire, 
but the American colonists themselves. For 
Fr-ftnce, in holding the Mississippi Valley, could 
check the westward expansion of the American 
settlers. To block this expansion would be to 
choke off the fountainhead of colonial strength 
and prosperity. The French government of 
Canada add Louisiana had not only increased 


in strength but had risen in prestige with the 
Indians. Even the Iroquois, the traditional 
allies of the British, were being won away from 
their old friends. With a new war, every British 
settler wise in Indian matters knew that drastic 
measures would be needed to ward olT disaster. 

At this juncture, the British Board of Trade, 
which had been hearing reports of deteriorating 
relations with the Indians, ordered the governor 
of New York and commissionens from' the other 
colonies to call a meeting of the Iroquois chiefs 
to frame a joint treaty. To this end, in .Ftine 
1754, representatives of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and the New England colonics 
met the Iroquois at Albany, The Indians aired 
their grievances, and the delegates framed a 
report acknowledging them and recommending 
appropriate action. 

But the Congress transcended its original 
purpose of solving Indian problems. For it 
declared a union of the several American 
colonies “absolutely necessary for their pre- 
servation,” and the colonial repre.sentiUives 
pre.sent adopted the Albany Plan of Union 
which Benjamin Franklin had drafted. It 
provided that a president appointed by the 
King act with a grand council of delegates 
chosen by the assemblies, each colony to be 
represented in proportion to its financial 
contributions to the general treasury. The 
government was to have charge of all British 
interests in the west — Indian treaties, trade, 
defense, and settlement. But none of the 
colonies accepted Franklin’s plan, for none 
wished to surrender to an outside body either 
the power of taxation or control over the 
development of the west. 

On the part of the colonies, there was little 
systematic or energetic support for the war as 
a whole, all schemes failing to bring them “to 
a sense of their duty to the King.” And even 
such help as individual colonics offered was 
marred because of the lack of a larger motive. 
The colonists could see the war only as a 
struggle for empire on the part of England 
and France, They felt no compunction when 
the British government was obliged to send 
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When peaceful means failed to break the East India Company's monopoly, colonists resorted to direct 
action. Disptdsed as Indians, they boarded the ships, broke the che.sls, and threw tea cargoes overboard. 


large numbers of regular troops to wage colonial to face a problem which she had hitherto 
battles. Nor did they regret that the “redcoats,” neglected— the problem of empire. It was 

rather than provincial troops, won the war. essential that she now organize her vast ppssesr' 

Neither did they see any reason for not carrying . sions to facilitate defense, reconcile the divergent ,' 
on trade which, in effect, constituted “trade interests of diiFerent areas and peoplesi, and 

with the enemy.” In spite of this lack of whole- distribute more evenly the cost of imperial 

hearted colonial support and several ' early administration. British oVersea.s territories, had": 
military defeats,:, England’s superior :strateigic been mote than doubled iii , North Ainerica , 

po.sition andher cpmpeteqt leadership ultimately alone. To the iiarrGW strip along lire Atlanilc 

brought complete victory. After eight years of Gpast had been added the vast expanses of 

conllicl, Canada and the upper Mississippi Canada and the terrifory between the Mis- 

Valley were finally conquered, and the dream sissippi River and the Alleghenies, an empire 

of a French empire in North .America faded. in itself. Where before the population had been 

Having Iriumphcd over France, not only in predominantly Protestant English, or Anglicized 
America but in India and throughout the continentals, it now included Catholic French 

colonial world generally, Britain wa.s compelled, and large numbers of pardally Christiani'/ed 
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Indians. Defense and administralion of the new 
territorie.';, not to mention the old, would 
require huge sums of money and increased 
personnel. The “old colonial system,” which 
was really lack of a system, was obviously 
inadequate for the requirements of the situation. 
Even during the exigencies of war — which im- 
periled the very existence of the colonists 
themselves — the old system had proved in- 
capable of securing colonial cooperation or 
support. What then could be expected in time 
of peace when no external danger loomed? 

Clear as was the need, from the British 
standpoint, for a new imperial pattern, the 
situation in America was anything but favorable 
to a change. Long accustomed to a large degree 
of independence, the colonies were at a stage in 
their development where they demanded more, 
not less, freedom, particularly since the French 
menace had been eliminated. To put a new 
system into effect, to tighten control, the 
statesmen of England had to contend with 
colonists trained to self-government and im- 
patient of interference, with self-reliant and 
enterprising merchants, politically conscious 
mechanics, planters proudly refractory to im- 
perial discipline, yeomen of the uplands who 
knew little and cared less for laws and regula- 
tions of the empire, and with colonial assemblies 
sensitive to infringements on what they regarded 
as their constituents’ rights. Indeed, many 
Americans cared not a whit for the British 
Empire as such. All but a small minority were 
aggressively determined to go their own ways 
and live their own lives in the America they had 
converted from a wilderness to a home. 

One of the first problems tackled by the 
British, was' that of organizing the interior. 
The coriquest of Ca nada and of the Ohio Valley 
imposed upon Britain the task of devising a 
governmental structuremnd a land and religious 
policy which: would' not hlienate the French or 
Indikh inhabitants. But' here she came into 
conflict, with ..the interests of the iseaboard ' 
colonieS: Whichp fast , increasing in populatio 
were bent upon exploiting the new'ly won 
territories themselves. Needing new land, various 



iylierewr men j^mhered in the. decade before the 
Revolution, political di.'iaamin iwm the order of the 
day. Snell argument.'!, in towns and village.'!, helped 
to crystallize ideas nml fornmlize conmnmity feeling. 

colonies, on the basis of their charters, claimed 
the right to an extension as far west as the 
Mississippi River. Feeling that the recently 
conquered region belonged to theni, people 
poured across the mountain passes in an ever 
increasing stream. But the British government 
feared that if pioneer fanner.s crowded into the 
new land they would provoke a series of Indiiin 
wars. They felt that the restive Indians should 
be given time to settle down and that lands 
could be opened to colonists on a more gradual 
basis. In 1763, consequently, a royal proclama- 
tion reserved all th.e western territory between 
the Alleghenies, the Floridas, the Mississippi, 
and Quebec for the use of the Indians. Tluus at 
' one stroke the .Crown attempted to Sweep away 
: every; westei-ti: land ckiifn of the thirteen colonies 
::'arid to . stop westward expansion in the: same 
; way :that it had been- threatened; by the^^^^ 

French occupation. Though never cITccvivcIy; 
enforced, to indignant colonists this measure; 
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consli tilled a high-handed disregard ol then 
most elementary right, the right to occupy and 
utilize western lands as needed. 

More serious in its repercussions was the new 
financitd policy of the British, To support the 
increased empire required money, and unless 
the taxpayer in England v/as to supply it all, 
the colonies would have to contribute. But 
revenue could be extracted from the colonies 
only through a stronger central administration, 
and this could be achieved only at tlie expense 
of colonial self-government, The first step in 
inaugurating the new system was the passage of 
the Sugar Act of 1764. This act, as amended 
two years later, had the raising of revenue as 
its sole purpose. It was not concerned with 
regulating trade as such. As a matter of fact it 
replaced a trade-regulations measure. The 
Molasses Act of 1733 had placed a prohibitive 
duty on the import of molasses from non- 
English areas. The amended Sugar Act simply 
put a modes! duty on molasses from all sources. 
T he act also levied duties on wines, stlks, coilec, 

Stampi. weie ininwil ill tlwsti'eeh the clay the Stamp 
Act went hiUi effect. Bells tolled, shops dosed, 
flagi Itiiiig at half mast, newspapers printed deaths- 
heads where stamps irm' to have been affixed. 



unci a number of other luxury items. To enforce 
it, customs officials were ordered to show more 
energy and strictness. British warships m 
American waters were instructed to seize 
smugglers, and “writs of assistance” (i.e. blanket 
warrants) were authorized to enable the King’s 
officers to search suspected premises. 

It was not so much the new duties that caused 
consternation among New England merchants. 
It was rather the fact that steps were being taken 
to enforce them effectively, an entirely new 
development. For over a generation, New 
Englanders had been accustomed to importing 
the larger part of their molasses from the 
French and Dutch West Indies without paying 
a duty. They contended that payment of even 
the small duty imposed would be ruinous. As 
it happened, the Sugar Act’s preamble gave 
the colonists an opportunity to rationalize their 
discontent on constitutional grounds. The 
power of Parliament to tax colonial commodities 
for the regulation of imperial trade had been 
long accepted in theory though not always in 
practice, but the power to tax “for improving 
the revenue of this Kingdom” as stated in the 
Revenue Act of 1764 was new and hence 
debatable. 

The constitutional issue became an entering 
wedge in the great dispute which was finally to 
split the empire asunder. “One single act of 
Parliament,” wrote James Otis, an early patriot, 
“has set more people a-thinking in six months, 
more than they had done in their whole lives 
before.” Merchants, legislatures, and town 
meetings protested against the expediency of 
the law, and colonial lawyers like Samuel 
Adams found in the preamble the first intimation 
of “taxation without representation,” the catch- 
word which was to draw so many to the cause 
of the patriots against the mother country. 

Later in the same year. Parliament enacted a 
Currency Act “to prevent paper bills of credit 
hereafter issued in any of His Majesty’s colonies 
from being made legal tender.” Since the colon- 
ies were a deficit trade area and were constantly 
short of “hard money,” this added a serious 
burden to the colonial economy. Equally 
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objectionable tVoin the colonial viewpoint was 
the Billeting Act, passed early in 1765, which 
required colonies where royal troops were 
stationed to provide quarters and certain 
supplies for their support. 

Strong as was the opposition to these acts, 
it was the last of the measures inaugurating the 
new colonial system which set off organized 
resistance. This was the famous Stamp Act. It 
provided that revenue stamps be affixed to all 
newspapers, broadsides, pamphlets, licenses, 
leases, or other legal documents, the revenue so 
secured to be expended for the sole purpose 
of “defending, protecting, and securing” the 
colonies. Only Americans were to be appointed 
as agents to collect the tax, and the burden 
seemed so evenly and lightly distributed that the 
measure passed Parliament with little debate or 
attention. 

So violent was its reception in the thirteen 
colonies, however, that it astonished moderate 
men everywhere. It was the act’s peculiar 
misfortune that it aroused the hostility of the 
most powerful and the most articulate groups 
in the colonies: journalists, lawyers, clergymen, 
merchants, and businessmen, and that it bore 
equally on all sections of the country — north, 
south and west. Soon leading merchants whose 
every bill of lading would be taxed organized 
for resistance and formed nonimportation 
associations. Business came to a temporary 
standstill, and trade with the mother country 
fell off enormously in the summer of 1765. 
Prominent men organized as “Sons of Liberty,” 
and political opposition was soon expressed in 
violence. Inflamed crowds paraded the crooked 
streets of Boston. From Massachusetts to South 
Carolina, the act was nullified, and mobs forced 
luckless agents to resign their offices and 
destroyed the hated stamps. 

The great significance of the Stamp Act lay 
not alone in its precipitation of revolutionary 
resistance but also in the fact that it forced 
Americans to formulate a theory of imperial 
relations that would accommodate itself to 
American conditions. The Virginia Assembly, 
for example, passed, on the instigation of 


Patrick Henry, a set of resolutions denouncing 
taxation without representation as a dangerous 
and unprecedented innovation and a threat to 
colonial liberties. A few days later, the Massa- 
chusetts House invited all the colonies to appoint 
delegates to a Congre,ss in New York to consider 
the Stamp Act menace. This Congress — in 
October 1765— was the first intercolonial meet- 
ing summoned on American initiative. Twenty- 
seven bold and able men from nine colonies 
seized this opportunity to mobilize colonial 
opinion against parliamentary interference in 
American affairs. And after considerable debate, 
the Congress adopted a set of resolutions 
asserting that “no taxes ever have been or can 
be constitutionally imposed on them, but by 
their respective legislatures” and that the Stamp 
Act had a “manifest tendency to subvert the 
rights and liberties of the colonists.” 

The constitutional issue thus drawn centered 
on the question of representation. From the 
colonial point of view, it was impossible for ihc 
colonies to consider themselves represented 
in Parliament unless they actually elected 
members to the House of Commons. But this 
conflicted with the orthodox English principle 
of “virtual representation” — that is, representa- 
tion by classes and interests rather than by 
locality. Most British officials held that Parlia- 
ment w'as an imperial body which represented 
and exercised the same authority over the 
colonies as the homeland, ft could pass laws for 
Massachusetts as it could for Berkshire in 
England. But the American leaders argued that 
no “imperial” Parliament existed and that their 
only legal relations were with the Crown. It was 
the King who had agreed to establish colonie.s 
beyond the sea and the King who provided 
them with governments. That the King was 
equally a King of England and a King of 
Massachusetts they agreed, but that the English 
Parliament had no more right to pass laws for 
Massachusetts than the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture had to pass laws for England they also 
firmly insisted. If the King wanted money from 
a colony, he could ask for a grant, but a British 
subject, whether in England or America, was 
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to be taxed only by and through his own 
representatives. British parliamentaries were 
naturally unwilling to accept the colonial 
contentions. But British merchants exerted 
elfectivc pressure. Feeling the effects of the 
American boycott, they threw their weight 
behind a repeal movement and in 1766 Parlia- 
ment yielded, repealing the Stamp Act and 
greatly modifying the Sugar Act. Throughout 
the colonies the news evoked spirited rejoicing. 
The merchants gave up the non-importation 
agreements; Ihe Sons of Liberty subsided; trade 
resumed its eourse, and peace seemed at hand. 

But it was only a respite— for in 1767 came 
another series of measures which stirred anew 
all the elements of discord. At that time, 
Charles Townshend, British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was called upon to draft a new fiscal 
program for the government. Intent upon 
reducing British taxes by making more efficient 
the collection of duties levied on American 
trade, he tightened up customs administration, 
at the same time sponsoring duties on paper, 
glass, lead, and tea exported from Britain to the 
colonies. This was designed to raise revenue to 
be used in part to support colonial governors, 
judges, customs officers, and the British army 
in America. Another act suggested by Town.s- 
hend authorized the superior courts of the 
colonies to issue writs of assistance, thus giving 
specific legal authority to the general search 
warrants so hateful to the colonists. 

The agitation following enactment of the 
Townshend duties was less violent than that 
stirred by the Stamp Act, but it was neverthe- 
less strong. Merchants once again resorted to 
nonimportation agreements. Men dressed in 
homespun, women found substitutes for tea, 
students used colonial-made paper, and houses 
went unpainted. In Boston, where the mercantile 
interests were most sensitive to any interference, 
enforcement of the new regulations provoked 
violence. When customs officials sought to 
collect duties, they were set upon by the popu- 
lace and roughly handled. For this, two regi- 
ments were dispatched to protect the customs 
commissioners. 


The presence of British troops in the old 
Puritan town was a standing invitation for 
disorder, and the antagonism between citizens 
and soldiery flared up on March 5, 1770, after 
eighteen months of resentment. What began as 
a harmless snowballing of the Redcoats degen- 
erated into a mob attack.' Then someone gave 
the order to fire and three Bostonians lay dead 
in the snow. The affair gave colonial agitators 
a valuable issue in their campaign to arouse 
hostility against England. Dubbed the “Boston 
Massacre,” the incident was dramatically pic- 
tured as proof of British heartlessness and 
tyranny. 

Faced with such opposition, Parliament in 
1770 decided to beat a strategic retreat and 
repealed all of the Townshend duties except 
that on tea. The “tea tax” was retained because, 
as George III said, there must always be one 
tax to keep up the right. To a majority of the 
colonists, the action of Parliament constituted, 
in effect, a “redress of grievances,” and the 
campaign against England was largely dropped. 
There continued an embargo on “English lea,” 
but agitation was on a modest scale, and the 
embargo was apparently not too scrupulously 
observed. Generally, the situation seemed 
auspicious for imperial relations. Prosperity was 
increasing and most colonial leaders were 
willing lo let the future take care of itself. 
Inertia and neglect seemed to succeed where 
bolder policies bad failed. The moderate 
element, everywhere predominant in the colon- 
ies, welcomed this peaceful interlude. 

During a three-year interval of calm, how- 
ever, one element strove energetically to keep 
the controversy alive. A relatively small number 
of “patriots” or “radicals” took the position 
that the colonists’ victory was illusory. As long 
as the tea tax reniained, the principle of Parlia- 
ment’s right over the colonies remained. And 
at any time in the future the principle might be 
applied in full with devastating effect on 
colonial liberties. 

Typical of the patriots was their most in- 
fluential and effective member, Samuel Adams 
of Massachusetts, who toiled tirelessly for a 
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single end: independence. From the lime he 
graduated from Fiain'ard College, he was a 
public servant in some capacity — inspector of 
chimneys, tax-collector, moderator of towm 
meetings. A consistent failure in business he 
w'as shrewd and able in politics. The New Eng- 
land town meeting was the theater of his action. 
His tools were men, and he W'as intimate with 
all of them, winning the confidence and support 
of shipyard ronslahoiits and ministers of the 
gospel. His major achievement vvas freeing these 
plain people from their awe of their social and 
political superiors and making them aware of 
their own importance, His second task vvas to 
arouse them to action. In newspapers he 
published articles; in town meeting and pro- 
vincial assembly he instigated resolutions and 
speeches appealing to their democratic impulses. 
In 1772, Adams induced the Boston town 
meeting to select a ‘“committee of correspon- 
dence” to stale the rights and grievances of the 
colonists, to communicate with other towns on 
these matters, and to request them to draft 
replies. Quickly, the idea spread. Commitlees 
were founded in virtually all the colonies, and 
out of them soon grew the base of effective 
revolutionary organizations. 

In 1773, Britain furnished Adams and his 
co-workers with a desired issue. The powerful 
East India Company, finding itself in critical 
financial straits, appealed to the British govern- 
ment and was granted a monopoly on all tea 
exported to the colonies. Due to the Townshend 
tea tax, the colonists had boycotted the com- 
pany’s lea and, after 1770, such a flourishing 
illegal trade existed that perhaps nine-tenths of 
the tea consumed in America was of foreign 
origin and imported duty-free. The Company 
decided to sell its tea at a price well under the 
customary one through its owm agents, thus 
simultaneously making smuggling unprofitable 
and eliminating the independent colonial mer- 
chants. This ill-considered step aroused colonial 
traders and threw them again into alliance with 
the patriots. It was not only the loss of the tea 
trade but the principle of monopoly that stung 
them to action. In virtually all the colonies. 


steps were taken to prevent the East India 
Company from executing its designs. In ports 
other than Boston, agents of the company were 
"persuaded” to resign, and new shipments o( 
tea were either returned to England or ware- 
housed. But in Boston, the agents refused to 
resign and with the support of the royal 
governor, preparations were made to land 
incoming cargoes regardless of opposition. The 
answer of the patriots, led by Samuel Adams, 
was violence. On the night of December 16, 
1773, a band of men disguised as Mohawk 
Indians boarded Ihc three tea ships and dumped 
the olTending leaves into the water. 

A fateful crisis now confronted Britain. 1 he 
East India Company had carried out a Parlia- 
mentary statute. If the destruction of the tea 
went unheeded, Parliament would admit to the 
world that its authority over the colonies 
was nil. Official opinion in Britain almost 
unanimously condemned the Boston “Tea 
Party” as an act of vandalism and gave whole- 
hearted support to the measures proposed to 
bring the insurgenl colonists into line. These 
took ihe shape of a series of laws which were 
called by the colonists “Coercive Acts.” The 
first one, the Boston Port Bill, closed the port 
of Boston until the tea vvas paid for. This action 
threatened the very life of the city, for to 
exclude Boston from the sea meant disaster. 
Soon after, other bills gave the King Ihe right 
to appoint Massachusetts councilors, formerly 
elected; and jurors, hitherto chosen by town 
meetings, were thereafter to be summoned by 
sheriffs, agents of the governor, Town meetings 
would, thenceforth, be held only with the 
governor’s permission, and the appointment and 
removal of judges and sheriffs were also to be 
in his hands. A Quartering Act was passed 
requiring local authorities to find suitable 
quarters for Briti.sh soldiers. Neglecting to 
fulfil! their duty, it would be legal for the 
governor to direct the use of inns, alehouses, 
and other buildings for that purpose. The 
Quebec Act, passed at nearly the same time, 
W'as also viewed with hostility for it extended 
the boundaries of the province of Quebec, and 
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The nriii.sii attempl to destroy military xtores at Concord, April 1775, ended in 
ignoininioiix retreat. The incident hronght 16.01)1) patiiot.s .xwanning to protect Boston. 


guaranteed the right of the French inhabitants 
to enjoy religious freedom and their own legal 
customs, This act the colonists opposed beeause, 
disregarding old charter claims to western 
lands, it generally threatened to interfere with 
westward movement and seemed to hem them 
in to the north and northwest by a Roman 
Catholic-dominated absolutist province. Though 
the Quebec Act had not been passed as a 
punitive measure, it' was classed by \ the 
Americans with the Coercive Acts and all 
became known as the “Five Intolerable Acts.” . 

These, instead ‘df subduing Massachusetts, 
as: they had been :;planhed.' to do, brought her 
sister colotiies; f allyiiig, to ^ : 1^^ At the 
suggestion of the Virginia Burgesses, colonial 
representatives were summoned to meet jn 
Philadelphia on September 5, 1774, “to consult 
upon the present unhappy state of the Colonies.” 
This meeting was the first Continental, Congress, 


an extralegal body chosen by provincial con- 
gresses, or popular conventions, and instructed 
by them. This meant that the patriot patty, 
which favored extralegal action, was in control 
of the situation, and that extreme conservatives 
who would have nothing: to do with resistance 
to British laws were not represented. Otherwise 
the membership of theiiGongress was a fair 
cross-.section of American opinion-~botli ex- 
treme and moderate. Every colony save Georgia 
. seiit at least one delegate, and the: total number 
: of fifty-five ^ was large : enough Tor idiversity of 
; opinion, but: Small enough ' for :gentiidd deb&^ 
and effective action. 

da view of division of opinion in. the colonies, 
the Congress faced a distressing dilemma: it 
,'m:uStfgiyev5aft::adpearanee; of firm: utianf^ 
persuade the British government into coivces- 
sions and, at the same lime, avoid any show of 
radictilistii or “spirit of independence” that 
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Dekffcites leaving the nu’cting hall oj the SecoiiJ Con- 
tinental Con^m'i, Tlie'ie men hare achmed iwmur- 
talitvai "ugiten” ol the Dedaiailoti of Independence. 


would alarm moderate Americans. A cautious 
keynote speech was followed by a “resolve” 
declaring that no obedience was due the 
Coercive Acts. Then there was addressed to 
the people of Great Britain and the colonies a 
Declaration of Rights and Grievances and, in 
addition, a petition to the King, which summed 
up anew the traditional arguments of American 
protest while conceding parliamentary regulation 
of external commerce and strictly imperial 
affairs. The most important work of the 
Congress, however, was the formation of the 
“Association,” which provided for a revival of 
trade-boycott and for a system of inspection 
committees in every town or county to supervise 
nonimportation, nonexportation, and noncon- 
sumption. Committees were charged to inspect 
customs entries, to publish the names of 
merchants vi/ho violated the agreements, to 


confiscate their importations, and even to 
“encourage frugality, economy, and indusiry.” 

The “Association” introduced an organized 
revolutionary element into the controversy. 
Building upon foundations laid by the “Com- 
mittees of Correspondence,” the new local 
organizations everywhere assumed leadership 
of affairs They spearheaded drives to end what 
remained of royal authority They intimidated 
the hesitant into joining the popular movement 
and ruthlessly punished the hostile. They began 
the collection of military supplies and the 
mobilization of troops. They fanned public 
opinion. 

With the aclivilies of the “Association 
Committees,” a breach which had been slowly 
developing among the people widened to the 
irreconcilable stage. Many Americans had, for 
some time, favored greater caution in the 
resistance movement. For the most part these 
were opposed to British encroachment on 
American rights, but they favored discussion 
and compromise as the proper solution, rather 
than an open break. The composition of this 
group was heterogenous. It included most of 
those of official rank (i.e. Crown-appointed 
officers of various sorts); many great and small 
Quakers and members of other religious sects 
opposed in principle to the use of violence; 
many merchants, especially from the middle 
colonies; and some discontented small farmers 
and frontiersmen from the interior section of 
the most southern colonies. The patriots, on the 
other hand, drew their support not only from 
the less well-to-do, but from many of the 
professional class, especially lawyers; most of 
the great planters of the south; and a not 
inconsiderable number of merchants. 

The course of events after the passage of the 
Coercive Acts left the loyalists appalled and 
frightened. As a result, the King might welt 
have effected an alliance with them and, by 
timely concession, so strengthened their position 
that the patriots would have found it very 
difficult to proceed with hostilities. But George 
III had no intention of making concessions, 
In September 1774, scorning a petition by 
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Philadelphia Quakers, he wrote, 'The die is now 
cast, the Colonies must either submit or 
triumph.” This attitude cut the ground from 
under the loyalists or “Tories.” as they were 
coming to be called. They now had nothing to 
offer their fellows but complete and abject 
surrender to the most extreme parliamentary 
claims. Moderates, therefore, had no choice but 
to support the patriots, now called the Whigs, 
since any other course would have meant the 
loss of all their liberties. Active persecution of 
the loyalists began. Millers refused to grind 
their corn; labor would not serve them; and 
they could neither buy nor sell. They were 
denounced as traitors, and committees published 
their names “.sending them down to posterity 
with the infamy they deserve.” 

General Thomas Gage, an amiable English 
gentleman with an American-born wife, was 
in command of the garrison at Boston, where 
political activity had almost wholly replaced 
trade. A leading patriot of the town, Dr. 
Joseph Warren, wrote to an English friend on 
February 20, 1775: “It is not yet loo late to 
accommodate the dispute amicably, but I am 
of the opinion that if once General Gage should 
lead his troops into the country with the design 
to enforce the late acts of Parliament, Great 
Britain may take her leave, at least of the New 
England colonies, and if I mistake not, of all 
America. If there is any wisdom in the nation, 
God grant it may be speedily called forth! 

But General Gage’s duty was to enforce the 
Coercive Acts. News reached him that the 
Massachusetts patriots were collecting powder 
and military stores at the interior town of 
Concord, twenty miles distant. On the night of 
April 18, 1775, he sent a strong detail of his 
garrison to confiscate these munitions and to 
seize Samuel Adams and John Elancock who 
had been ordered sent to England to stand trial 
for their lives. But the whole countryside had 
been aroused and when, after a night of march- 
ing, the British troops reached the village of 
Lexington, they saw through the early morning 
mist a grim band of fifty minute-men-— armed 
colonists—lined up across the common. There 


was a moment of hesitation, cries and orders 
from both sides and, in the midst of the noise-- 
a shot. Firing broke out along both lines, and 
the Americans dispersed leaving eight of their 
dead upon the green. The first blood of the war 
for American independence had been shed. 

The British pushed on to Concord where the 
“embattled farmers” at the bridge “fired the 
shot heard round the world.” Their purpose 
partly accomplished, the British regiments 
began their return march, but all along the 
road, behind stone walls, hillocks, and houses, 
the militia arrived from village and farm and 
made targets of the bright red coats. Indeed so 
widespread was the response of the countryside 
in this first battle of the Revolution that when 
the weary column finally stumbled into Boston, 
the force of 2,500 men had suflered losses nearly 
three times those sustained by the colonists. 

The news of Lexington and Concord struck 
the other colonies like an electric shock. It was 
plain that war — real war — was at hand. The 
signal flew from one local committee to another 
in the thirteen colonies, which had needed only 
a glowing fact like Lexington to fuse them into 
one defensive whole. Within twenty days, the 
news, in many garbled forms, was evoking a 
common spirit of patriotism from Maine to 
Georgia. 

While the alarms of Lexington and Concord 
were still resounding, the Second Continental 
Congress met in Philadelphia on May 10, 1775. 
Its president was John Hancock, a wealthy 
Boston merchant. Thomas Jefferson was there 
and the venerable Benjamin Franklin, who had 
returned from London where, as “agent” for 
several of the colonies, he had vainly sought 
conciliation. The Cotigress had barely organized 
before it was called upon to face the issue of 
open warfare. Although some opposition existed, 
the real temper of the Congress was revealed 
by a stirring declaration of the Causes and 
Necessity of Taking up Arms, the joint product 
of John Dickinson and Jefferson: 

“Our cause is just. Our union is perfect. 
Our internal resources are great, and, if neces- 
sary, foreign assistance is undoubtedly attain- 
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able. . . . The arms we have been conipeiled by 
our enemies lo assume, we v,ill , . . employ for 
the preservation of our liberties, being with one 
mind resolved to die free men rather than live 
slaves.” 

Even as the Declaration was being debated. 
Congress look the militia into Continental 
service and appointed Colonel George Washing- 
ton commander-in-chief of the American forces. 
His stalwLirtness and his composed and dignified 
manner marked him a masterful man. Passion 
and patience were balanced in him and he w'as 
an example of perfect moral and physical 
courage. His directive faculties were notable, 
and the soundness of his judgment and solidity 
of his information made him great, His common 
sense “lifted him to the level of genius." 
Believing in a course, his adherence to it was 
single-minded, just, firm. “Defeat is only a 
reason for exertion,” he wrote. "We shall do 
better next lime.” This spirit and his gift for 
military administration were the winning traits 
in the years lo come. 

Yet, despite the military involvement and (he 
appointment of a commander-in-chief, the idea 
of complete separation from England was still 
repugnant to many members of Congress and 
to a large part of the American people. Public 
opinion was not yet ready for such drastic 
action. It was obvious, however, that the 
colonies could not forever remain half in, half 
out of the empire. Moderates persuaded them- 
selves they were not fighting the King but the 
ministry and, as late as January 1776, the 
King’s health was toasted nightly in an officer’s 
mess presided over by General Washington. 

As the months wore on, the dithculties of 
prosecuting a war while still part of the empire 
became more and more patent. No compromise 
came from England and, on August 23, 1775, 
King George issued a proclamation declaring 
the colonievS to be in a stale of rebellion. Five 
months later, Thomas Paine’s^ fifty-page pamph- 
let, Common Sense, was published. In vigorous, 
flamboyant style, it drove home with fierce 
blows the necessity of independence. With a 
fine perception of the greatest obstacle, Paine 


attacked the sacred person of the King, ridiculing 
the idea of hereditary monarchy and pioclaiming 
that one honest man was worth more to societv 
'Than all the crowned ruffians tliai ever lived.” 
Persuasively he presented the alternatives -- 
continued submission to a tyrannous king and 
an outworn government, or liberty and happi- 
ness as a .self-sufficient independent republic. 
The pamphlet’s influence cannot be exaggerated. 
Within a few months, thousands of copies had 
been sent throughout the colonies, crystallizing 
conviction and rallying the undecided and the 
wavering. 

But though the people were now beginning to 
look with composure upon the idea of indepen- 
dence, there still remained the task of gaining 
the approval of each colony to a formal declara- 
tion of separation. Paine had pointed out that 
the colonies had "traveled to the summit of 
inconsistency.” They were in full rebellion, had 
an army and navy of their own and govern- 
ments that ignored Parliament and King. Not 
to take the final step was the height of incon- 
gruity. 

There was common agreement that the 
Continental Congress should take no such 
definitive step as independence without first 
receiving explicit instructions from the colonies 
to do so. But daily the Congress heard of the 
establishment of other new extra-legal colonial 
governments and of delegates being authorized 
lo vote for independence. At the same lime, 
the predominance of radicals in the Congress 
increased as they extended their correspondence, 
bolstered weak committees, and fired patriot 
minds with stirring resolutions. Then finally, 
on May 10, 1776, a resolution to “cut the 
Gordian knot” was adopted. Now only a 
formal declaration was needed. On June 7, 
Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, pursuant to 
directions from his state, introduced a resolution 
declaring in favor of independence, foreign 
alliances, and American federation. Immedi- 
ately a committee was appointed to prepare a 
formal declaration “setting forth the causes 
which impelled us to this mighty resolution,” 
and a committee of five, headed by Thomas 
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Jefferson, was eniriisled with drafting the 
document. 

From the Virginia House of Burgesses. 
Jelferson, then but thirty-three years old, had 
come up to Philadelphia with an already 
established reputation. Though born m the 
outer circle of Virginia aristocracy, his early 
life in the democratic back-country had made 
him the enemy of patrician rights. Riding and 
shooting and a fondness for the fiddle did not 
prevent him from satisfying with zeal an 
enormous thirst for knowledge. There is no 
question that no more suitable man could have 
been chosen to draft the great announcement. 
It would bring upon America a fierce war, 
Jefferson knew, but he believed that “the tree 
of liberty must be refreshed from time to time 
with the blood of patriots and tyrants!” And 
(hough no strong sy,stem of government was 
yet provided to replace that to be destroyed, 
Jefferson was never a friend to a very energetic 
government, considering as he did that the 
only safe depositories of government were the 
people themselves. Domination by a chosen 


few he held to be “an abandoned confederacy 
against the happiness of the mass of the people." 
In lespect to all the gieat principles formulated 
m the Declaration, Jefferson felt as did the 
people for whom he was to write it. He used 
their language and then ideas and, as a con- 
temporaiy said, “Into the monumental act ot 
Independence,” he "poured the soul of the 
continent " 

The Declaration of Independence— adopted 
July 4, 1776 — not only announced the birth of 
a new nation. It set forth a philosophy of 
human freedom which was thenceforlh to be 
a dynamic force m the entire western world. 
It rested, not upon particular grievances, but 
upon a broad basis of individual liberty which 
could command general support throughout 
America, and its political philosophy is clear— 

"We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal; that they are eudow'ed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights: 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted among men, 


Cnlorful ponnaiiii lu'ir laised will fesihe co/owMs jomvd m tekdiiiiium imiikiii,^ 
the slitidng oj the Declaration of Independeiue in Philadelphia on Jidy 4, 1776. 
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deriving iheir just powers from the consent of 
the governed; that whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles, and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to them 
shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness." 

“These truths” were not creatures of Jeffer- 
son’s mind; they formed a political theory 
“self-evident" to his contemporaries and to 
most men since. The sources of his particular 
thinking and phraseology lay in the work 
of English political philosophers, specifically 
James Harrington’s Oceana and, even more 
important, John Locke’s Second Treatise On 
Gowftvnent. But the source of the spirit of the 
document was the awakening consciousness of 
men that government should exist for the 
people, not the people for the government. 
To Jefferson, it was the function and purpose 
of government to help men — to protect them 
in their life, their liberty, and their pursuit of 
happiness— not to oppress them or misuse 
them. 

The Declaration of Independence served a 
purpose far beyond that of a public notice of 
separation. Its ideas inspired muss fervor for 
the American cause, for it instilled among 
ordinary folk a sense of their own importance, 
inspiring them to struggle for personal freedom, 
self-government, and a dignified place in society. 
And, by centering its attention on an indictment 
of the English king, George III, the Declaration 
made the conflict a personal contest — ^not a 
protest against lifeless statutes and an abstract 
Parliament, but a struggle against an immediate 
enemy of flesh and blood. By giving to the 
common man a personal cause and a personal 
enemy, the ideas of the Declaration brought 
the Revolution within range of popular aspira- 
tion and strengthened it with the force of 
popular emotion. 

The Revolutionary War dragged on for over 
six years, with fighting in every colony and a 
dozen pitched battles of importance. Even 


before the Declaration of Independence, there 
were mililary operations which had an im- 
portant influence on the outcome of the war — 
for instance the crushing of the North Carolina 
loyalists in February of 1776, and in March the 
forced evacuation of British forces from Boston. 
In the months following Independence, the 
Americans suffered a series of severe setbacks. 
The first of these was in New York. Washington 
rightly foretold that New York, which was 
important in keeping New England supplied 
with materiel and reinforcements, would be an 
early British military objective. The British 
commander, General Sir William Howe, did 
not at once press against il, however. Friendly 
to America, he brought an olive branch as well 
as a sword and offered the King’s clemency to 
the rebels if they would stop fighting. He could 
not, however, give a guarantee of liberty witliin 
the empire. His offer naturally was rejected, 
and 30,000 British soldiers and the British navy 
opposed Washington’s land force of 18,000 men. 

Defense of New York appeared clearly 
hopeless, but Washington felt that he could 
not honorably abandon the city without a 
struggle, In the ensuing battle, Washington’s 
plan was faulty, his generals did not execute 
their assignments, and the British numbers were 
overwhelming. His position became untenable, 
and he executed a masterly retreat in small 
boats from Brooklyn to the Manhattan shore. 
Providentially the wind held north, and the 
British warships could not come up the East 
River. Howe apparently never knew what was 
going on, and he lost his greatest chance to 
deal the American cause a crushing blow, 
perhaps even to end the war. For if Washing- 
ton’s army had been captured then, it would 
have been very difficult for the Congress to have 
raised another. 

Washington, though constantly forced back, 
was able to keep his forces fairly intact until the 
year’s end, Important victories at Trenton and 
Princeton revived colonial hopes. But once 
more calamity struck. In September 1777, Howe 
captured Philadelphia, drove Congress into 
fliglil, and left Washingtott to pass an almost 
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despairing winier with his men at Valley Forge. 
The patriots, freezing at their camp-fires and 
leaving bloody footprints in the snow, seemed 
on the verge of defeat. 

On the other hand, however, in the fall of 
1777 also, the greatest American victory of the 
war had been won — the turning point of the Re- 
volution ill a military sense. The British general, 
Burgoyne, moved down from Canada with a 
force designed to gain control of the Lake 
Champlain-Hudson River line and thus com- 
pletely isolate New England from the other 
colonies. He reached the upper Hudson River 
and was compelled to wait for supplies until 
the middle of September before he could 
proceed southward. Ignorance of American 
geography led him to imagine that it would be 
an easy matter for a raiding force to march 
across Vermont, down along the Connecticut 
River and back, collecting along the way at 
least thirteen hundred cavalry horses, together 
with beef, draught cattle, and wagons for the 
use of hi,s army — all in a matter of two weeks. 
For this exploit he chose 375 dismounted 
tiessian dragoons and about three hundred 
Tories. They did not even reacli the Vermont 
line, The Vermont militia met them, and few 
of the Hessians ever returned. In the meantime, 
the Americans in the Mohawk Valley prevented 
a meeting with the British reinforcements from 
Lake Erie which were trying to join Burgoyne. 

The buttle on the Vermont line had rallied 
most of the fighting population of northern 
New England, and Burgoyne’s delay enabled 
Washington to dispatch regular troops from 
the lower Hudson. By the time Burgoyne finally 
got his unwieldy force in motion, he marched 
into the Yankee militia, flushed with the 
successes of their fellows, stiffened by regulars, 
and well commanded by a general of the 
regular army. With the early frost, fighting 
began, Two attacks by Burgoyne were repulsed 
and the British fell back to Saratoga. Autumn 
rains fell, many Hessians deserted, and Ameri- 
cans were in the front, rear, and flank in over- 
whelming numbers. On October 17, 1777, 
Burgoyne surrendered his entire army, still 


over five thousand strong, to the .'\merican 
General Gates. This was the decisive blow of 
the war, for it was not only of great strategic 
importance, but brought France, England’s 
hereditary enemy, to the American side. 

France had been watching and waiting for 
revenge since her defeat in 1763, and her 
enthusiasm for the American cause was high. 
The French intellectual world, though far as 
yet from republicanism, was in revolt against 
feudalism and privilege and, after the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Benjamin Franklin had 
been warmly received at the French court. 
From the first, the French government had not 
been neutral, giving the United States aid in 
the shape of munitions and supplies. But it was 
reluctont to risk tlie expense of direct inter- 
vention and open war with England. After the 
news of Burgoync’s surrender, however, Franklin 
was able to secure treaties of commerce and of 
alliance, each nation promising to make com- 
mon cause with the other until American 
independence was recognized. Even before this, 
many French volunteers had sailed for America. 
The most prominent among these was the 
Marquis de Lafayette, a young army officer 
who longed to further American liberty, exalt 
France, abase England, and demonstrate his 
own military talents. He joined Washington’s 
army as a general, serving without pay and 
giving such good account of himself that he 
won the respect ol' the great American whom 
he regarded with a measure of hero-worship. 

In the winter of 1779-80, Lafayette visited 
Versailles and persuaded his government to 
make a real effort to bring the war to an end. 
Soon after, Louis XVI sent over a fine expedi- 
tionary force of 6,000 men under General 
Rocharabeau. In addition, French fleets greatly 
aggravated the difficulties of the British in 
supplying and reinforcing their armies, and 
British commerce suffered heavily from French 
and American blockade runners, known as 
privateers, and from the operations of the 
dashing sea captain, John Paul Jones. Britain 
also suffered from the entry of Spain and the 
Netherlands into the war, 
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Yet, the Bntibh toices did not give up the 
contest Without a stubborn struggle Jn 1778, 
thev were lotted to evdctiale Philadelphui 
because ol threatened action b> the Fiench 
fleet and, during the same sear, they siiflered 
a senes of setbacks in the Ohio Valley which 
assured American domination ot the northwest 
But they continued to press the war in the 
south Eaily in 1780 they captured Charleston, 
the principal southern seaport, and tenipoianly 
overran the Carolina country In the following 
ycai they made an effort to conquer Virginia 
But that summer the French fleet temporarily 
gained control ot the Chesapeake River and ol 
American coastal waters Washington’s and 
Rochambeau’s troops were feiiied m naval 
boats down the bay. and Iheir combined allied 


armies, totaling 15,000 men, penned m Lord 
Cojiivallis’ aimy of 8,000 at Yorktown on the 
Viiginia coast With Cornwallis’ suiiendei on 
Oclobei 19, 1781, the militarv efloit to halt the 
Revolution was over 

When the news ol the American victory at 
Yorktown reached Etiiopc, the House ol 
Commons voted to end the vvai Soon atlei, 
the Prime Minister, Lord North, lesigned, and 
the King oiganized a new government to 
conclude peace on the basis of American 
independence Peace negotiations began in 
earnest in April 1782 and continued through 
Novembei, when pieliminary treaties weic 
signed with the British These were not to lake 
effect until France concluded peace with Great 
Bntain In 1783, they were signed as hnal and 
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definitive. The peace settlement acknowledged 
the independence, freedom, and sovereignty of 
the thirteen .states, to whom it granted the much 
coveted territory west to the Mississippi, with 
tltc northern boundary nearly as it runs now. 
The Congress was to recommend to the states 
that they restore the conhscated property of 
the loyalists, and the people of the United 
States received the privilege of fishing off 
Newfoundland and of drying their fish in 
unsettled parts of Nova Scotia and Labrador. 


Where revolution failed in Etirope, emigration 
secured for individuals the longed-for political 
freedom in the new world. For to America, from 
all sections of the old world, came lovers of 
liberty as soon as the Revolution was ended. 
Franklin, in France during the war, foretold 
the migration to America: “Tyranny is so 
generally established in the rest of the world, 
that the prospect of an asylum in America for 
those who love liberty gives general joy.” 

In later years Hetirich Steffens, a Norwegian, 



Independence left the Americans not only 
free of domination from abroad but also free 
to develop a society shaped by the political con- 
cepts born of their new environment. Despite 
the fact that the colonies in their revolt placed 
most emphasis on the recognition of their rights 
under the English constitution, they had in 
actuality been struggling to realize a new 
political idea of their own — self-government by 
the people themselves, the basic principle of 
American democracy. Another political doctrine 
they held also — the democratic doctrine of local 
self-government — not to be ruled by laws made 
thousands of miles away. The American spirit 
fostered the abolition of legal distinctions 
between man and man. The suffrage, limited 
though it was at the close of the Revolution, 
progressed every decade thereafter to universal 
suffrage. The “rights of man” concept was 
publi.shed worldwide, and within forty years all 
the colonies of Spain in continental America 
had followed the example of Englatid’.s colonies. 


wrote his boyhood impressions of the day the 
colonial victory was announced in Denmark: 

“1 still remember vividly the day when the 
conclusion of peace, the victory of struggling 
liberty, was celebrated. It was a fair day. In the 
harbor all the vessels were dressed, their mast- 
heads adorned with long pennants; the most 
splendid were hoisted on the main flagstaffs, 
and there were others on the jackstaffs and 
strung between the masts. There was just wind 
enough to make flags and pennants fly free. . . . 
Father had invited home a few guests and, 
contrary to the prevailing custom, We boys were 
bidden to table; father explained the significance 
of this festival, our glasses too were filled with 
punch and, as toasts were drunk to the success 
of the new republic, a Danish and a North 
American flag were hoisted in our garden. . . . 
Anticipation of the great events to be derived 
from this victory was in the minds of those 
rejoicing. It Was the friendly morning light of a 
bloody day in history,” 
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CHAPTER m 


The Formation o 
Gove rnment 



"Evety man, and every body of men on earth, pofiess the right ofself-goveminent." 

— Thomas Jutcrson, 1790 


T he successful Revolution against England 
gave the American people an independent 
place in the family of nations. U gave them 
a changed social order in which heredity and 
privilege counted for little and human equality 
for much. It gave them a thousand memories 
of mutual hope and struggle. But most of all, 
it gave them the challenge to prove they posses- 
sed a genuine ability to hold their new place, 
to prove their capacity for self-government. 

The success of the Revolution had furnished 
Americans with the opportunity to give legal 
form and cxpres,sion to their political ideals as 
expressed in the Declaration of Independence 
and to remedy some of their grievances through 
state constitutions. As James Madison, fourth 
President of the United States, wrote, “Nothing 
has excited more admiration than the manner 
in which free governments have been established 
in America ; for it was the first instance . . . that 
free inhabitants have been seen deliberating on 
a form of government, and selecting such of 
their citizens as possessed their confidence to 
determine upon and give effect to it.” 

Today, Americans are so accustomed to 
living under written constitutions that they lake 
them for granted. Yet the written constitution 
was developed in America and is among the 
earliest in history. “In ail free states, the con- 
stitution is final,” wrbte John Adams, second 
president of the United States, Americans 


everywhere demanded “a .standing law to live 
by.” As early as May 10, 1776, Congress passed 
a resolution advising (he colonies to form new 
governments “such as shall best conduce to 
the happiness and safety of their constituents.” 
Some of them had already done so and, within 
a year after the Declaration of Independence, 
every stale but three had drawn up a new 
constitution. 

Writing these documents provided a splendid 
opportunity for the democratic elements to 
remedy their grievances and to realize their 
ambitions for sound government. And most of 
the resulting constitutions showed the impact 
of democratic ideas, though none made any 
drastic break with the past, built as they were by 
Americans on the solid foundation of colonial 
experience, English practice, and French poli- 
tical philosophy. Indeed, it was actually in the 
drafting of these state constitutions that the 
revolution was accomplished. Naturally, the 
first object of the framers was to secure those 
“unalienable rights,” the violation of which had 
caused them to repudiate their connection with 
England. Consequently, each constitution began 
with a declaration or bill of rights, and Vir- 
ginia’s, which served as a model for all the 
others, included a declaration of principles 
such as popular sovereignly, rotation in office, 
freedom of elections, and an enumeration 
of the fundamental liberties— moderate bail 
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and humane punishmeiitb, a militia instead of 
a standing army, speedy trials by the law of 
the land, trial by jury, freedom of the press, 
of conscience, of the right of a majority to 
reform or alter the government, and prohibition 
of general warrants. Other states considerably 
enlarged this list to include freedom of speech, 
of assemblage, of petition, of bearing arms, the 
right to a writ of liahea'! corpw!, inviolability 
of domicile, and equal operation of the laws. 
In addition, all the state constitutions paid 
allegiance to the theory of executive, legislative, 
and judiciary branches, each one to be checked 
and balanced by the others. 

While the thirteen original colonies were 
being transformed into stales and adjusting 
themselves to the conditions of independence, 
new commonwealths were developing in the 
vast expanse of land stretching west from the 
seaboard settlements. Lured by the finest 
hunting and the richest land yet found in the 
country, pioneers poured west of the Appala- 
chian Mountains. By 1775, the far-flung out- 
posts scattered along the waterways had tens 
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of thousands of settlers. Separated by mountain 
ranges and hundreds of miles from the centers 
of political authority in the east, the inhabitants 
established their own governments, and the 
communities throve lustily. Settlers from all 
the tidewater states pressed through into the 
fertile river valleys, the hardwood forests, and 
over the rolling prairies. By 1790, the population 
of the trans-Appalachian region numbered well 
over 120,000. 

With the end of the Revolution, the United 
States had inherited the old unsolved western 
question— the problem of “empire”— with its 
complications of land, fur trade, Indians, 
settlement, and government of dependencies. 
Before the war, several colonies had had 
extensive and often overlapping claims to land 
beyond the Appalachians. The prospect of 
these stales acquiring this rich territorial prize 
seemed quite unfair to those without claims in 
the west. Maryland, the spokesman of the 
latter group, introduced a resolution that the 
western lands be considered common property 
to be parceled out by Congress into free and 
independent governments. This idea was not 
received enthusiastically. Nonetheless, in 1780, 
New York led the way by ceding her claims 
to the United States. She was soon followed 
by the other colonies and, by the end of the 
war, it was apparent that Congress would 
come into posses.sion of all the lands north of 
the Ohio River and probably of all west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. This common pos- 
session of millions of acres was the most tangible 
evidence of nationality and unity that existed 
during these troubled years and gave a certain 
substance to the idea of national sovereignty. 
Yet it was at the same time a problem which 
pressed for solution. 

This solution was achieved under the Articles 
of Confederation, a formal agreement which 
had loosely unified the colonies since 1781. 
Under the Articles, a system of limited self- 
government was applied to the new western 
lands and satisfactorily bridged the gap between 
wilderness and statehood. This system^ set forth 
in the Northwest Ordinance of 1787, has since 
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been applied to all of the continental possessions 
and most of the insular possessions of tbe 
United States. The Ordinance of 1787 provided 
for the organization of the Northwest Territory 
initially as a single district, ruled by a governor 
and judges appointed by Congress. When this 
territory should contain hve thousand male 
inhabitants of voting age, it was to be entitled 
to a legislature of two chambers, itself electing 
the lower house, In addition, it could at that 
time send a nonvoting delegate to Congress. 
No more than five nor less than three states 
were to be formed out of this territory, and 
whenever any one of them had sixty thousand 
free inhabitants, it was to be admitted to the 
Union “on an equal footing with the original 
states in all respects.” Six “articles of compact 
between the original states and the people and 
states in the said territory” guaranteed civil 
rights and liberties, encouraged education, and 
guaranteed that “there shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude in the said territory.” 

Thus a new colonial policy based upon the 


principle of equality was inaugurated. The new 
policy repudiated the lime-honored doctrine 
that colonies existed for the benefit of the 
mother country and were politically subordinate 
and socially inferior. This concept was replaced 
by the principle that colonies were but the 
extension of the nation and were entitled, not 
as a privilege but as a right, to all the benefit.s 
of equality. The enlightened provisions of the 
Ordinance laid the permanent foundations for 
the American territorial system and colonial 
policy, and enabled the United States to expand 
westward to the Pacific Ocean and to develop 
from thirteen to forty-eight states, with relatively 
little difficulty. 

Unfoi'tunately, however, in the solution of 
other problems the Articles of Confederation 
proved disappointing. Their notable short- 
coming was their failure to provide a real 
national government for the thirteen states 
which had been tending strongly towards 
unification since their delegates first met in 
1774 to protect their liberties against encroach- 
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ing British power. Pressures arising from the 
struggle with England had done much to change 
their attitude of twenty years before when co- 
lonial assemblies had rejected the Albany Plan 
of Union. Then they had refused to surrender 
even rhe smallest part of their autonomy to 
any other body, even one they themselves had 
elected. But, in the course of the Revolution, 
mutual aid pioved efficacious, and tne fear of 
relinquishing individual authority in some 
spheres had, to a large degree, lessened. 

The Articles went into elfect in 1781. Though 
they constituted an advance over the loose 
arrangement provided by the Continental Con- 
gress system, the governmental framework they 
established had many weaknesses. There was 
quarreling over boundary lines. The courts 
handed down decisions which conflicted with 
one another. The legislatures of Massachusetts, 
New York, and Pennsylvania passed tariff laws 
which injured their smaller neighbors. Restric- 
tions upon commerce between states created 
bitter feeling. New Jersey men, for example, 
could not cross the Hudson River to sell 
vegetables in New York markets without paying 
heavy entrance and clearance fees. 

The national government should have had 
the power to lay whatever tariffs were necessary 
and to regulate commerce— but it did not. It 
should have had the authority to levy taxes 
for national purposes — but again it did not. 
ft should have had sole control of international 
relations, but a number of states had begun 
their own negotiations with foreign nations. 
Nine states had organized their owm armies, 
and several had little navies of their own. 
There was a curious hodgepodge of coins 
minted by a dozen foreign nations and a 
bewildering variety of state and national paper 
bills, all fast depreciating in value. 

Economic difficulties subsequent to the war 
also caused discontent, especially among the 
farmers. Farm produce tended to be a glut 
on the market, and general unrest centered 
chiefly among farmer-debtors who wanted 
strong remedies to insure against the fore- 
closure of mortgages on theif property and to 


avoid imprisonment for debt. Courts were 
clogged with suits for debt. All through the 
summer of 1786, popular conventions and 
informal gatherings in several states demanded 
reform in the state administrations. Many 
yeomen, facing debtor’s prison and loss of 
ancestral farms, resorted to violence. 

In one state— Massachusetts — mobs of farm- 
ers, under the leadership of a former army 
captain, Daniel Shays, in the autumn of 1786, 
began forcibly to prevent the county courts 
from sitting and to prevent further judgments 
for debt, pending the next slate election. They 
met with stout resistance from the state govern- 
ment, and for a few days there was danger that 
the state house in Boston would he besieged 
by an infuriated yeomanry. But the rebels, 
armed chiefly with staves and pitchforks, were 
repulsed by the militia and scattered into the 
hills. Only after the uprising was crushed did 
the legislature consider the justice of the 
grievances which had caused it and take steps 
to remedy them. 

At this time, Washington WTOte that the 
states were united only by a “rope of sand,” 
and the prestige of the Congress had fallen to 
a low point. Disputes between Maryland and 
Virginia over navigation in the Potomac River 
led to a conference of representatives of five 
states at Annapolis in 1786. One of these 
delegates, Alexander Hamilton, convinced his 
colleagues that commerce was too much bound 
up with other questions and that the situation 
was too serious to be dealt with by so un- 
representative a body as themselves. He induced 
the gathering to call upon all the stales to 
appoint representatives of the United States 
and to "devise such further provisions as shall 
appear to them necessary to render the Con- 
stitution of the Federal Government adequate 
to the exigencies of the Union,” The Continental 
Congress was at first indignant over this bold 
step, but its protesis were cut short by the news 
that Virginia had elected George Washington 
a delegate, and during the next fall and winter, 
elections were held in all the states but Rhode 
Island. 
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It was a gathering of notables that assembled 
as the Federal Convention in the Pliiladclphia 
State House in May 1787. The state legislatures 
sent leaders with experience in colonial and state 
governments, in Congress, on the bench, and 
in the field. George Washington, regarded as 
the outstanding citizen in the entire country 
because of his military leadership during the 
Revolution and because of his integrity and 
reputation, was chosen as presiding officer. 
The sage Benjamin Franklin, now eighly-one 
and mellow with years, let the younger men do 
most of the talking, but his kindly humor and 
wide experience in diplomacy helped ease some 
of the difficulties among the other delegates. 
Prominent among the more active members 
were Gouverneur Morris, able and daring, who 
clearly saw the need for national government, 
and .Tames Wilson, also of Pennsylvania, who 
labored indefatigably for the national idea. 
From Virginia came James Madison, a practical 
young statesman, a thorough student of politics 
and history and, according to a colleague, 
“from a spirit of industry and application . . . 
the best informed man on any point in debate.” 
Massachusetts sent Rufus King and Elbridge 
Gerry, young men of ability and experience. 
Roger Sherman, shoemaker turned judge, was 
one of the representatives from Connecticut. 
From New York came Alexander Hamilton, 
just turned thirty and already famous. One of 
the few great men of colonial America absent 
was Thomas Jefferson who was in France on a 
mission of state. Among the fifty-five delegates, 
youth predominated, for the average age was 
forty-two. 

The Convention had been authorized merely 
to di’aft amendments to the Articles of Con- 
federation but, as Madisou later wrote, the 
delegates “with a manly confidence in their 
country” simply threw the Articles aside and 
went ahead with the consideration of a wholly 
new form of government. In their work, the 
delegates recognized that the predominant need 
Was to reconcile two different powers — the 
power of local control which was already being 
exercised by the thirteen semi-independent 
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slates and the power of a central government. 
They adopted the principle that the functions 
and powers of the national government, being 
new, general, and inclusive, had to be carefully 
defined and stated, while all other functions and 
powers were to be understood as belonging to 
the states. They recognized, however, the 
necessity of giving the national government 
real power and thus generally accepted the fact 
that the national government be empowered — 
among other things — to coin money, to regulate 
commerce, to declare war, and make peace. 
These functions, of necessity, called for the 
machinery of a national government. 

The eighteenth-century statesmen who met 
in Philadelphia were adherents of Montesquieu’s 
concept of the balance of power in politics. 
This principle was naturally supported by 
colonial experience and strengthened by the 
writings of Locke with which most of the 
delegates were familiar. These influences led 
to the understanding that three distinct branches 
of government be established, each equal and 
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coordinate with the ollieis. The legislative, 
executive, and judicial powers were to be so 
adjusted and interlocked as to permit harmon- 
ious opeiation. At the same tune they were 
to be so well balanced that no one interest could 
evei gam control. It was natural also for the 
delegates to assume that the legislative branch, 
like the colonial legislatures and the British 
Parliament, should consist of two houses. 

On these broad, gcneial views there was 
homogeneity. But sharp differences arose within 
the assemblage as to the method of achieving 
the desired ends. Representatives of the small 
states, New Jersey, for instance, objected to 
changes that would reduce their influence in 
the federal government by basing representation 
upon population instead of upon statehood, as 
under the Ai tides of Confedeiation. On the 
other hand, representatives of the latge states 
like Virginia aigued vehemently for proportion- 


ate lepresentation. Ovei this question, the 
debate threatened to go on endlessly until 
finally the Connecticut delegate came forward 
with very able aiguinents in suppoit of a plan 
for representation in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the states in one house of Congress and 
equal representation in the other. 

The alignment of large against small states 
then dissolved. Almost every succeeding ques- 
tion, however, raised new alignments to be 
resolved only by new compromises, Certain 
members wished no branch of the federal 
government to be elected directly by the people; 
others thought it must be given as broad a basis 
as possible. Some delegates wished to exdude 
the growing west from the opportunity of 
statehood; others championed the equality 
principle established in the Ordinance of 1787. 
There was no serious difference of opinion on 
such national economic questions as paper 
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money, tender laws, and lav\s impairing the 
obligation of contracts. But there was a need 
for balancing the distinct sectional economic 
interests; for settling heated arguments as to 
the powers, term, and selection of the executive; 
and for solving the problems concerning the 
tenure of judges and the kind of courts to be 
established. 

Conscientiously and with determination, 
through a hot Philadelphia summer, the Con- 
vention labored to iron out problems. It finully 
achieved a satisfactory draft w'hich incorporated 
in a brief document the organization of the 
most complex government yet devised by man — 
a government supreme within its sphere, but 



within a sphere that is defined and limited. As 
the Tenth Amendment made clear in 1791, 
“the powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people”; and the supremacy of federal 
laws is limited to such as “shall be made in 
pursuance of the Constitution.” The states are 
coequally supreme within their sphere; in no 
legal sense are they subordinate institutions, 
and both the federal and state governments 
rest on the same broad foundation of popular 
sovereignty. In subsequent years, the scope of 
federal power has been widely extended by 
amendment, implication, judicial interpretation, 
and the necessities of national crises. The same, 
however, is true of the states, Even in the 


twentieth century, the American citizen comes 
far more frequently into contact with his state 
than with his national government. For to the 
slates belong, not by virtue of the federal 
constitution but of their own sovereign power, 
the control of municipal and local government, 
the police power, factory and labor legislation, 
the chartering of corporations, the statutory 
development and judicial administration of 
civil and criminal law, the control of education, 
and the general supervision of the people’s 
health, safety, and welfare. 

In conferring powers, the Convention freely 
and fully gave the federal government the 
power to lay taxes, to borrow money, to lay 
uniform duties, imposts, and excises. It was 
given authority to coin money, fix weights and 
measures, grant patents and copyrights, and 
establish post offices and post roads. It was 
empowered to raise and maintain an army and 
navy and could regulate interstate commerce. 
It was given the whole management of Indian 
relations, of international relations, and of war. 
It could pass laws for naturalizing foreigners 
and, controlling the public lands, it could admit 
new states on a basis of absolute equality with 
the old. The power to pass all necessary and 
proper law's for executing these defined powers 
rendered the federal government sufficiently 
elastic to meet the needs of later generations 
and of a greatly expanded body politic. 

In constructing this frame of government, 
practically every feature showed the influence 
of the unwritten constitution of the British 
Empire; but also there is hardly a clause which 
cannot be traced to the constitution of one of 
the thirteen American states or to colonial 
practice. The principle of separation of powers, 
familiar in most colonial governments, had 
already been given a fair trial in most state 
constitutions and had been proven sound, And 
so the Convention set up a governmental system 
in which there was a separate legislative, execu- 
tive, and judiciary branch— each checked by the 
others. Congressional enactments did not be- 
come law until approved by the President. 
Aird the President was to submit the most 
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important of his appointments and all of his 
treaties to the Senate for confirmation. He, in 
turn, might be impeached and removed by 
Congress. The judiciary was to hear all cases 
arising under the laws and the Constitution. 
The courts were, therefore, in effect, empowered 
to interpret both the fundamental and the 
statute law. But the judiciary, appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, might 
also be impeached by Congress. 

Foreseeing the possible future necessity for 
changing or adding to the new document, the 
Convention included an article 'which delineated 
specifically methods for its amendment. How- 
ever, to protect the Constitution from indis- 
criminate alteration, Article Five — used success- 
fully only twenty-one times — was designed. It 
states that either two-thirds of both houses of 
Congress or two-thirds of the stales, meeting in 
convention, may propose amendments to the 
Constitution. The proposals become law by one 
of two methods— either by ratification by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the states, or by 
convention in three-fourths of these states. The 
Congress proposes which method shall be used. 

Finally, the Convention faced the most 
important problem of all: how should the 
powers given to the new government be en- 
forced? Under the old Articles of Confederation, 
the national government had possessed — on 
paper— large, though by no means adequate, 
powers. But in practice these powers had come 
to naught, for the states paid no attention to 
them. What was to save the new government 
from meeting precisely the same obstacle? At 
the outset, most delegates furnished but one 
answer— -the use of force. But it was quickly 
seen that the application of force upon the 
states would destroy the Union. As the dis- 
cussion progressed, it was decided that the 
government should not act upon the States but 
upon the people within the states. It was to 
legislate for and upon all the individual residents 
of the country. As the keystone of the Constitu- 
tion, the Convention adopted a brief but highly 
significant device: 

“Congress shall have power ... to make all 


laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the . . . powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States. {Article /, Section viii.) 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof; and all treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land; 
and the judges in every State shall be bound 
thereby, anything in the Constitution or laws 
of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
{Article VL) 

Thus the laws of the United States became 
enforceable in its own national courts, through 
its own judges and marshals. They were also 
enforceable in the state courts, through the 
state judges and state law officers. 

At the end of sixteen weeks of deliberation- 
on September 17, 1787— the finished Constitu- 
tion was signed “by unanimous consent of the 
states present.” The delegates 'were obviously 
impressed by the solemnity of the moment, and 
Washington sat in grave meditation. But 
Franklin relieved the tension by a characteristic 
sally. Pointing to the half sun painted in 
brilliant gold on the back of Washington’s 
chair, he remarked that artists had always 
found it difficult to distinguish between a rising 
and a setting sun. 

“I have often and often,” he remarked, “in 
the course of the session, and the vicissitudes 
of my hopes and fears as to its issue, looked at 
that behind the President, without being able 
to tell whether it was rising or setting; hut now, 
at length, I have the happiness to know that it 
is a rising, and not a setting sun.” 

The Convention was over; the members 
“adjourned to the City Tavern, dined together, 
and took a cordial leave of each other.” Yet a 
crucial part of the struggle for a more perfect 
union was still to be faced. For the consent of 
popularly elected state conventions was still 
required before the document could become 
effective. 

The Convention had decided that the Cott- 
stitution would take* effect as soon as it vyas 



approved by conventions in nine of the thirteen 
stales. By the end of 1787, three had ratified it. 
But would six others? To many plain folk the 
document seemed full of dangers, for would not 
the strong central government that it set up 
tyrannize over them, oppress them with heavy 
taxes, and drag them into wars? These questions 
brought into existence two parties, the Federal- 
ists and the Antifederalisls — those favoring a 
strong government and those who preferred a 
loose association of separate states. The con- 
troversy raged in the press, the legislature, and 
the state conventions. Impassioned arguments 
were poured forth on both sides. The ablest of 
these were the Fcdemlist Papers, now a classic 
political work, written in behalf of the new 
Constitution by Hamilton, Madison, and John 
Jay. As a result of a particularly sharp contest 
in Massachusetts where agrarian discontent was 
still rife, a Bill of Rights was appended to the 
Constitution in the form of amendments. Other 
states soon recognized the importance of making 
stich additions to the Constitution, and the 
Rights, which had previously been included in 
all the state constitutions, were incorporated 
into the supreme law of the land— forming 
the first ten amendments of the original con- 
stitutional document. These amendments have 
guaranteed to citizens of the United States — 
among other rights — freedom of religion, speech, 
the press, and assembly; a militia instead of a 
standing army; the right to trial by jury; speedy 
trials by the law of the land, and prohibition of 
general warrants. As a result of the adoption 
of the Bill of Rights, the wavering states soon 
came to the support of the Constitution, which 
was finally adopted June 21, 1788. The Congress 
of the Confederation arranged for the first 
presidential election, declared the new govern- 
ment would begin on March 4, 1789, and 
quietly expired. 

One name was on every man’s lips for the 
new chief of state, and Washington was unanim- 
ously chosen President. On April 30, 1789, he 
took the oath pledging faithfully to execute the 
office of President of the United States and to 
the best of his ability to “preserve, protect and 


defend the Constitution of the United States.” 

It was a lusty republic that set out upon its 
career. The economic problems caused by the 
war were on their way to solution and the 
country was growing steadily. Immigration 
from Europe came in volume; good farms were 
to be had for small sums; labor was in strong 
demand. The rich valley stretches of upper 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia soon 
became great wheat-growing areas. Although 
many items were still home-made, manufactures 
too were growing. Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island were laying the foundations of important 
textile industries; Connecticut was beginning 
to turn out tinware and clocks; New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania were producing 
paper, glass, and iron. Shipping had grown to 
such an extent that on the seas the United 
States was second only to England. Before 
1790, American ships were traveling to China 
to sell furs and bring back teas, spices, and 
silks. 

The main impulse of American energy, Itow- 
ever, was westward. New Englanders and 
Pennsylvanians were moving into Ohio; Virg- 
inians and Carolinians were heading for 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Up the long slopes 
of the Alleghenies climbed the white-topped 
wagons of the emigrant trains, Into Kentucky 
wound the buckskin-clad hunters and the 
pioneers with carts of furniture, seeds, simple 
farm implements, and domestic animals. In 
many a rough clearing, the frontier farmer and 
his neighbors raised a log cabin, its timbers 
chinked with day, its roof covered with oak 
staves. Year by year, more rafts and boats, 
laden with grain, salt meat, and potash, floated 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans. Year by 
year, the western towns grew more important. 
Wild animals, disease, and other perils and 
hardships had to be faced, but still ten thousand 
rivulets of settlement spilled into the wilderness. 
The keynote of an earlier day— “Westward the 
course of empire takes its way”— was still the 
watchword. 

This was the condition of the country when 
Washington took office. The new Constitution, 
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Amid general rejoicing, Washington took the Oath as first President of the United States, April 30, 1789. 
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at the time merely a blueprint of things to come, 
possessed neither tradition nor the backing of 
organized public opinion. The two parties, 
formed during the period of ratification, 
continued antagonistic. The Federalists were 
the party of strong central government, of rising 
business, and commercial interests. The Anti- 
federalists were champions of state rights and 
agrarianism. The new government had to create 
its own machinery, There were no taxes coming 
in. Until a judiciary could be established, there 
was no means of law enforcement. The army 
was small. The navy had ceased to exist. 

The wise leadership of Washington was 
essential to the nation at this time. The qualities 
that had made him the first soldier in the 
Revolution also made him the first statesman 
in the newly organized country. He had the 
power of planning for a distant end and a 
capacity for taking infinite pains. He inspired 
respect and trust; he had directness rather than 
adroitness; fortitude rather than flexibility; and 
great dignity and reserve as well as shyness, 
humility, and stoical self-control. 

The organization of the government was no 
small task. Congress quickly created depart- 
ments of State and of the Treasury. Washington 
appointed Thomas Jefferson as Secretary of 
State and Alexander Hamilton, his aide during 
the Revolution, as Secretary of the Treasury. 
Simultaneously the Congress established the 
federal judiciary, setting up not only a Supreme 
Court, with one Chief Justice (John Jay was 
named to the post) and five associate justices, 
but also three circuit courts and thirteen district 
courts. In the first administration, both a 
Secretary of War and an Attorney-General 
were also appointed. Since Washington generally 
preferred to make decisions only after consulting 
those men whose judgment he trusted, the 
American cabinet (consisting of the heads of 
all the departments that Congress miglit create) 
came into existence, although it was not 
officially recognized by law until 1907. 

Just as revolutionary America had produced 
two commanding figures of world-wide renown 
— Washington and Franklin~so did the youth- 


ful republic raise to fame two brilliantly able 
men, Hamilton and Jefferson, whose reputations 
were to spread beyond the seas. It was not their 
sterling personal gifts, great though they were, 
which entitle these men to a place in history. 
Rather it was their representation of two 
powerful and indispensable, though to some 
extent antagonistic, forces in American life. 
Hamilton tended toward closer union and a 
stronger national government; Jefferson leaned 
toward a broader, freer democracy. 

The keynote of Hamilton’s public career was 
his love of efficiency, order, and organization. 
Indeed, the evidences of weakness and in- 
efficiency he saw from 1775 to 1789 explain his 
dominant impulse to serve the young nation. 
Hamilton had bold plans and definite policies 
where others had cautious notions and vague 
principles. In response to the call of the House 
of Representatives for a plan for the “adequate 
support of public credit,” Hamilton laid down 
and supported principles not only of public 
economy as such, but of effective government. 
America must have credit for industrial develop- 
ment, commercial activity, and the operations 
of government. It also must have the complete 
faith and support of the people. Many men 
wished to repudiate the national debt or pay 
only a part of it. Hamilton, however, insisted 
upon full payment of the debt of the union 
government and also upon a plan by which the 
federal government took over the unpaid debts 
of the slates incurred in aid of the Revolution. 
He devised a Bank of the United Stales, with the 
right to establish branches in different parts of 
the country. He sponsored a national mint. 
He argued in favor of tariffs based upon the 
protection principle in order to foster the 
development of national industries. These 
measures had an instant effect— placing the 
credit of the federal government on a firm 
foundation and giving it all the revenues it 
needed. They encouraged commerce and in- 
dustry, thus creating a solid phalanx of bu,siness- 
men who stood fast behind the national govern- 
ment and were ready to resist any attempt to 
weaken it. 
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Reception of President iVashiiiffton in New York, first capital of the United States. Soon after, the .seat of 
government tvai' moved to Philadelphia, where it remained for ten years before the move to IVushtngton, D.C. 


Thomas Jefferson, on the other hand, was possess the right of self-government.” Hamilton 

a man of thought rather than action. As feared anarchy and thought in terms of order; 

Hamilton’s talents were executive, Jefferson’s Jefferson feared tyranny and thought in terms of 

were meditative and philosophical, and among liberty. The United States needed both in- 

contemporary political thinkers and writers, he fluences. It required both a stronger national 

was without a peer. Politically, he was frequently government and also the unfettering of men. 

at odds with Hamilton, When he went abroad It was the country’s good fortune that it had 

as Minister to France, he realized the value of both men and could in time fuse and, to a great 

a strong central government in foreign relations, extent, reconcile their special contributions, 

but he did not want it strong in many other Their differing points of view, made manifest 
respects, fearing it would fetter men. Born an; 'shortly after Jefferson itook Office as Secretary 
aristocrat, but by inclination and conviction an 6f State, led to a new and profoundly important 

equalitarian dernocrat, he fought always : for ; ■ : interpretation of the Uonstitution. For when 

freedoto---:from the British Grown, from chuMr Flanulton^^^^^^ forth his bill establishing a 

control, from a landed aristocracy, from in- national bank, Jefferson objected, speaking for 

equalities of wealth. all believers in state rights as opposed to 

I lamilton’s great aim was to give the country national rights, and for those who feared great 

a more efficient organization, .Jefferson’s to give corporations. The Constitution, he declared, 

individual men a wider liberty, believing that expressly enumerates all the power belonging 

“every man and everv body of men on earth to the federal goveiument and reserves all 
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other powers to the stales. Nowhere was it 
empowered to set up a bank. Hamilton con- 
tended that all the powers of the national 
government could not be set down in words 
because of the intolerable detail this would 
necessitate. A vast body of powers had to be 
implied by general clauses, he slated, and one 
of these authorized Congress to “make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper” for 
carrying out other powers specifically granted. 
The Constitution declared the national govern- 
ment should have the power to lay and collect 
taxes, pay debts, borrow money. A national 
bank would materially assist in carrying out 
these functions efficiently, and Congress was 
therefore entitled to set up the bank under its 
“implied powers.” Washington and the Con- 
gress accepted Hamilton’s measure and estab- 
lished a precedent. 

Though its first tasks were to strengthen the 
domestic economy and make the union secure, 
the young country could not ignore political 
occurrences abroad. The cornerstone of Wash- 
ington’s foreign policy was the preservation of 
peace — peace to give the country time to 
recover from the wounds it had received during 
the war and to permit the slow work of national 
integration to continue. But events in Europe 
threatened the achievement of this goal. Many 
Americans were watching the French Revolu- 
tion with the keenest interest and sympathy. 
And in April 1793, news came that made this 
conflict an issue in American politics, France 
had declared war on Great Britain and Spain. 
Citizen Genet was coming to the United States 
as Minister of the French Republic. 

America was still formally an ally of France, 
and war would enable Americans to discharge 
both their debt of gratitude to her and their 
feeling of resentment against Britain. But tliough 
most of the executive department of the United 
States wished the French well, it was more 
anxious to keep America out of war. And so 
Washington now proclaimed to the belligerents 
of Europe the neutrality of the United States, 
and when Genet arrived, he was greeted with 
stern formality. Angered by this treatment, he 


attempted to disobey an order forbidding him 
to use American ports as bases of operations 
for French privateers, and after a time a request 
for his recall by the French government was 
granted. 

In this period — from 1793 to 1795 — came 
the crystallization of the two poles of American 
public opinion. For the French Revolution 
seemed to some a clean-cut contest between 
monarchy and republicanism, oppression and 
liberty, autocracy and democracy; to others, a 
new eruption of strife between anarchy and 
order, atheism and religion, poverty and 
property. The former joined the Republican 
Party, ancestor of today’s Democratic Party, 
the latter joined the Federalists, from whom the 
present-day Republican Party is descended. 

As a result of the GenSt incident, American 
ardor for France cooled somewhat, At the 
same time, relations with Great Britain were 
far from satisfactory. British troops still occupied 
forts in the west; property carried off by British 
soldiers during the Revolution had not been 
restored or paid for; and the British navy was 
playing havoc with American commerce. To 
settle these matters, Washington sent to London 
as American envoy extraordinary, John Jay, 
an experienced diplomat, who was at the same 
time Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Acting with moderation, Jay negotiated a treaty 
whereby he secured the withdrawal of the British 
from western forts and some slight trading 
concessions. Nothing was said, however, about 
returning property, about the seizure of Ameri- 
can ships in the future, or about “impressment” 
— the forcing of American sailors into British 
naval service. 

Jay’s treaty caused general dissatisfaction, 
but as the end of Washington’s second admin- 
istration approached, it was evident that marked 
achievements had been made in other fields — 
the government was organized, national credit 
was established, maritime commerce fostered, 
the northwest territory recovered, and peace 
preserved. 

Washington retired in 1797, firmly declining 
to serve for more than eight years as the nation’s 
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head John Adams, able and highniinded, stern 
and obstinate, was elected as the new President. 
Even before he entcied the presidency, Adams 
had quarreled with Hamilton who had con- 
tributed so much to the previous administra- 
tions. Thus Adams was handicapped by having 
a divided party behind him and a divided 
cabinet at his side. To make matters worse, 
the international skies were again heavily 
clouded. For France, angered by Jay’s recent 
treaty with Britain, refused to accept Adams’ 
minister. When Adams sent three other com- 
missioners to Pans, they were met with fresh 
contumely, and American indignation arose to 
an excited pitch. Troops were enlisted, the navy 
was strengthened and, in 1798, after a senes of 
sea battles with the Fiench in which American 
ships weie umfoimly victorious, war seemed 
inescapable. In this ciisis, Adams thrust aside 
the guidance of Hamilton, who wanted war, 
and sent a new minister to France. Napoleon, 
who had just come to power, received him 
cordially and the danger of conflict disappeaied. 

In home affairs, Adams was not popular with 
the American people, and the year 1800 found 
the country ripe for a change. Under Washing- 
ton and Adams, the Federalists had capably 
establi.shed the government and made it stiong. 
But failing to recognize that the American 
government must be responsive to the will of 
the people, they had followed policies which 
did much to alienate large masses of the people. 
Jefferson, a born popular leader, had steadily 
gathered behind him a great mass of small 
farmers, shopkeepers, and other workers, and 
they asserted themselves with tremendous 
power m the election of 1800. “The tough sides 
of our Argosie have been thoroughly tried,” 
wrote Jefferson to a friend. “We shall put her 
on her republican tack, and she will now show 
by the beauty of her motion the skill of her 
builders.” 

Indeed Jefferson enjoyed extraordinary ascen- 
dency because of his appeal to America’s 
idealism, simplicity, youth, and hopeful outlook. 
And the manner in which he assumed the 
presidency in 1801 emphasized the fact that 



Senf otit by Thomas JeJJei wi to exploie the unknown 
tenitory west oj the Miisiisippi Rivei itw the ex- 
pedition fed by Meriwether Lewis and Wdham Clark. 


democracy had come into power. Jefferson, 
carelessly garbed as usual, walked from his 
simple boarding-house up the hill to the Capitol 
together with a few friends. Entering the Senate 
chamber, he shook hands with Vice-President 
Burr, his rival in the recent election, and took 
the oath of office administered by John Marshall, 
recently appointed Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. His inaugural address promised “a wise 
and frugal government” which should preserve 
order among the inhabitants but “shall leave 
them otherwise free to regulate their own 
pursuits of industry and improvement.” 

Jefferson’s mere piesence in the White House 
encouraged democratic procedures. To him the 
plainest citizen was as worthy of respect as the 
highest officer. He taught his subordinates to 
regard themselves merely as trustees for the 
people. He encouraged agricnltiii'e and west- 
ward expansion. He encouraged a liberal 
naturalization law, believing in America as a 
haven for the oppressed. By the end of 1809, 
his far-sighted Secretary of the Treasury, Albert 
Gallatin, had reduced the national debt to less 
than sixty millions. As a wave of Jeffersonian 
feeling swept the nation, state after state 
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abolished property qualifications for the ballot 
and passed more humane laws for debtors and 
criminals. 

One of .Tefferson’s steps doubled the area of 
the nation, Spain had long held the country 
west of the Mississippi, with the port of New 
Orleans near its mouth. But soon after Jefferson 
came into office, Napoleon forced a weak 
Spanish government to cede the great tract 
called Louisiana back to France. The moment 
he did so Americans trembled with apprehension 
and indignation, for New Orleans was a port 
indispensahlc for the shipment of American 
products grown in the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys. Napoleon’s plans for a huge colonial 
empire just west of the United States menaced 
the trading rights and the safety of all the 
interior settlements, 

Jefferson asserted that if France took posses- 
sion of Louisiana, "from that moment we must 
marry ourselves to the British fleet and nation” 
and that the first cannon shot fired in a European 
war would be the signal for the march of an 
Anglo-American army against New Orleans. 
Napoleon ‘was impressed by the certainty that 
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the United States and England would strike. 
He knew that another war with Great Britain 
was impending after the brief Peace of Amiens 
and that, when it began, he would surely lose 
Louisiana. He therefore resolved to fill his 
treasury, to put Louisiana beyond the reach of 
the British, and to bid for American friendship 
by selling the region to the United States. For 
$15,000,000 this vast area passed into the 
possession of the republic. Jefferson “stretched 
the Constitution till it cracked” in buying it, 
for no clause authorized the purchase of foreign 
territory, and he acted, without Congressional 
consent. As a result, the United Stales, in 1803, 
obtained more than a million square miles and 
with it the port of New Orleans, a picturesque 
city built on a crescent of the Mississippi, with 
a dark cypress forest as background. The 
country had gained a sweep of rich plains that 
within eighty years was to become one of the 
world’s greatest granaries. It also had control 
of the whole central river system of the con- 
tinent. Puffing vessels within a few years filled 
all the western streams, taking emigrants to 
settle on the land and bringing furs, grain, 




cured meals, and a hundred other products 
back to market. 

As the end of his first term approached, 
JefTerson continued to enjoy widespread popu- 
larity. Louisiana was manifestly a great prize, 
the country was prosperous, and the President 
had tried hard to please all sections. His re- 
election was certain, and in his next term, which 
began in 1805, Jefferson made his second extra- 
ordinary use of federal authority in attempting 
to maintain American neutrality during the 
colossal struggle between Great Britain and 
France. Both forces had .set up blockades and 
thereby struck heavy blows at American 
commerce. The British acted to cut off the 
rich carrying-trade of American vessels with 
products of the French West Indies and by 
proclamation declared blockaded the coast of 
Europe from Brest to the Elbe River. The 
French ordered the seizure of any American 


ship which submitted to British search or 
touched at a British port. The war soon reached 
a point where no American craft could trade 
with the broad region controlled by France 
without being liable to seizure by the British, 
and none could trade with Britain without 
danger from France. Under these conditions 
commerce was crippled. 

Still another grievance aroused American 
feeling against Great Britain. To win the war, 
the British were building up their navy to a 
point where it had more than seven hundred 
warships, manned by nearly 150,000 sailors 
and marines. This wall kept Britain safe, 
protected her commerce, and preserved her 
communications with her colonics. Yet the men 
of her fleet were so ill-paid, ill-fed, and ill- 
handled that it was impossible to obtain crews 
by free enlistment. Many sailors deserted and 
found refuge on the pleasanter and safer 


Alexander flamilton, first Secretary of the Treasury. Bis plan for the "ade- 
quate support of public credit" led to the financial stability of the new nadotu 
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American vessels. In these circumstances, British 
officers regarded as essential the right of search- 
ing American ships and taking off British 
subjects. When every sailor who spoke English 
had been a British subject, impressment seldom 
involved error. But now after the establishment 
of the United States as an independent nation, 
the case was different. It was humiliating for 
American vessels to lay to under the guns of a 
British cruiser, while a lieutenant and a party 
of marines lined up the crew and examined 
them. Moreover, many British officers were 
charged with being arrogant and unfair, and 
they impressed bona fide American citizens by 
the scores and hundreds — ultimately, it was 
alleged, by the thousands. 

To bring Great Britain and France to a 
fairer attitude without war, Jefferson finally 
persuaded Congress to pass the Embargo Act, 
a law altogether forbidding foreign commerce. 
Its effects were disastrous. On the one hand, the 
shipping interests were almost ruined by the 
measure, and discontent rose high in New 
England and New York. Then the agricultural 


interests found that they too were suffeiing 
heavily, for prices tumbled when the southern 
and western farmers could not ship overseas 
their surplus grain, meat, and tobacco. In a 
single year American exports fell to one-fifth 
of their former volume. But the hope that the 
embargo would starve Great Britain into a 
change of policy failed. As the grumbling at 
home increased, Jefferson turned to a milder 
measure which conciliated the domestic shipping 
interests. Substituted for the embargo was a 
non-intercourse law which permitted commerce 
with all countries except Britain or France and 
their dependencies, and paved the way for 
negotiations by authorizing the President lo 
suspend the operation of the law against either 
of these upon the withdrawal of its restrictions 
upon American trade. In 1810, Napoleon 
officially announced that he had abandoned 
his measures in spite of the fact that he con- 
tinued to maintain them. But the United States 
believed him and thereafter limited its non- 
intercourse to Great Britain. 

Jefferson finished his second presidential 
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term and James Madison took office in 1809. 
Relations vvitli Great Bntdin grew worse, and 
the two countries drifted rapidly toward war. 
The President laid before Congress a detailed 
report, showing 6,057 instances in which the 
Biitish had impressed American citizens within 
three years. In addition, northwestern settlers 
had suffered from attacks by Indians which 
they believed had been encouraged by British 
agents in Canada. In 1812, war was declared on 
Britain. 

The United States suffered from internal 
divisions of the gravest kind. While the south 
and west favored war. New York and New 
England in general opposed it. The declaration 
of war had been made with army preparations 
still far from complete. There were fewer than 
7,000 regular soldiers distributed in widely 
scattered posts along the coast, near the 
Canadian border, and in the remote interior. 
These were to be supported by the undrilled, 
undisciplined militia of the several states. 

Hostilities began with a triple movement for 
the invasion of Canada v/liich, if properly timed 


and executed, would have brought united action 
against Montreal. But the entire campaign 
utterly miscarried and ended with the British 
occupation of Detroit While action had gone 
ill on land, however, the navy had, in a measure, 
restored American confidence. The frigate, 
Coiistiiution, Captain Isaac Hull in charge, met 
the British GueirL’rc southeast of Boston on 
August 19, and captured her after a fight of 
thirty minutes, Hull reducing the enemy ship 
to complete wreckage Two months later, the 
American sloop Was'p met the British sloop 
Frolic and demolished her entirely. This telling 
work of the navy took the world by surprise. 
In addition American privateers swarming the 
Atlantic captured five hundred British vessels 
during the fall and winter of 1812-13. 

The campaign of 1813 centered about Lake 
Erie in New York state. General William 
Henry Harrison had led an army of militia, 
volunteers, and regulars from Kentucky with 
the object of reconquering Detroit. On Sept- 
ember 12, news reached him, while he was still 
in upper Ohio, that Commodore Oliver Perry 



“We have met the enemy 
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had annihilated the enemy’s ships on Lake Erie. 
Two days before, Perry had come upon British 
vessels and, after two and a half hours of 
heroic action, thrilled the country with his 
dispatch, “We have met the enemy and they 
are ours.” Thereafter the lake remained in 
American hands. Harrison was now on the 
offensive and, in less than a month, upper 
Canada fell into American control. At the end 
of the year, however, the English still held 
Lake Ontario, and the next year and a half 
saw a series of land and sea engagements 
which made the military situation a virtual 
stalemate. 

The war was brought to a close by the Treaty 
of Ghent which was approved by the United 
States in February 1815. Day by day during the 
treaty negotiations, both England and the 
United States gave up more and more of their 
demands, with the curious result that in the final 
treaty neither side gained nor lost. It merely 
provided for the cessation of hostilities, the 
restoration of conquests, and a commission to 
settle boundary disputes. Not a word was said 
about impressment and neutrality rights, the 
causes for which the war had been so dearly 
fought. The dramatic victory which a bizarre 
but formidable army of frontiersmen, under the 
fiery fighter, Andrew Jackson, won at New 
Orleans over a strong British force gave the 
United States some real cause for exultation. 
Ironically, this took place on January 8, 1815, 


after the peace treaty had been signed but 
before it became known in America. 

As in every war, losses were devastating. 
Particularly so to a young and growing country 
was the loss of 21,000 sailors and 30,000 soldiers 
killed or injured. Added to that was the destruc- 
tion of 1,400 ships and enormous financial 
losses. However, historians agree that the War 
of 1812 had one important positive result — the 
strengthening of national unity and patriotism. 
The fact that men of different stales again 
fought side by side and that a Virginian, 
Winfield Scott, was the ablest commander of 
northern troops, added to the sense of national 
unity. Western troops fought alongside their 
compatriots from the eastern seaboard, and 
from this time onward, the west, always national 
in sentiment . grew in importance in American 
life. 

Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury 
from 1801 to 1813, asserted that before the 
conflict Americans were becoming too selfish 
and too prone to think in local terms. “The 
war,” he said, “has renewed and reinstated the 
national feeling and character which the 
Revolution had given, and which were daily 
lessening. The people have now more general 
objects of attachment, with which their pride 
and political opinions are connected. They are 
more Americans; they feel and act more as a 
nation; and I hope that the permanency of the 
Union is thereby better secured.” 
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CHAPTER IV 



'"Go west, young man, and grow up with the country^ 
—Horace Greelfy, 1850 


T he War of 1812 was, in a measuie, a 
second war of Independence, for until 
that time the IJniied Stales had not yet 
been accorded a position of equality in the 
family of nations. After the treaty ending the 
war, the United States was never again refused 
the treatment due an independent nation. Most 
of the serious difficulties under which the young 
republic had labored since the Revolution now 
dropped out of sight. With national union 
achieved, a balance between liberty and order 
secured, a trifling national debt, and a virgin 
continent awaiting the plow, there opened a 
serene prospect of peace, prosperity, and social 
progre.ss. 

Politically this was an “era of good feeling,” 
as contemporaries called it, and a spirit of 
unity pervaded the reconstruction measures 
which followed the peace. Commerce was 
cementing the American people into a national 
entity. The privations of the war period had 
shown the importance of protecting the manu- 
factures of America until they could stand 
alone against foreign competition. Economic 
independence, it was urged, was as essential as 
political; indeed, political independence was 
hardly a reality without economic self-sufficiency 
and, as the Revolutionary War had been fought 
for the one, so now' it was proposed to win the 
other. Henry Clay and .lohn C. Calhoun, 


Congressional leaders at the time, believed in 
“protection” — that is, the passage of a tariff 
which permitted the development of American 
industry. 

It was a propitious moment to raise the 
customs tariff. The shepherds of Vermont and 
Ohio wished protection against an influx of 
English wool; in Kentucky, a new industry of 
weaving local hemp into cotton bagging was 
menaced by the Scotch bagging industry; 
Pittsburgh, already a flourishing center of iron 
smelting, was eager to fill the demand now 
adequately supplied by British and Swedish 
iron. And so, the tariff passed in 1816 imposed 
rates of duty high enough to give the manu- 
facturers a taste of real protection. In addition, 
a national system of roads and canals was being 
warmly advocated by tho.se who pointed out 
that better transportation would bind the east 
and west more closely together. 

The position of the federal govemraenl at 
this time was greatly strengthened by the 
declarations of the Supreme Court. The con- 
vinced Federalist, John Marshall of Virginia, 
was made Chief Justice in 1801 and held that 
office until hiS death in 1835. The court which 
had been weak before his administration he 
tramformed into a pow'erful tribunal, occupying 
a position as important as that of Congress or 
the President. In a succession of historic 
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decisions, Marshall never deviated from one 
cardinal principle — the sovereignty of the federal 
government. 

Not merely a great judge, Marshall was a 
great constitutional statesman. When he finished 
his long service, he had decided nearly fifty 
cases in\ Giving clear constitutional issues. 
Thenceforth, the Constitution, as the courts 
applied it throughout the country, was to be 
in great degree the Constitution as Marshall 
interpreted it. Among the most famous of his 
opinions was rendered in the case of Marbury 
vr. Madison in 1803 when he decisively estab- 
lished the right of the Supreme Court to review 
any law of Congress or of a state legislature. 
Again, in McCulloch vx. Maryland in 1819, he 
dealt with the old question of the implied 
powers of the government under the Constitu- 
tion. Here he stood boldly in defense of the 
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Hamiltonian theory that the Constitution by 
implication gives to the government powers in 
addition to those which it expressly states. By 
.such decisions, Marshall did as much as any 
leader to make the central government of the 
American people a living, growing force. 

In a qaite different .sphere, there was clear 
evidence that national consciousness was stir- 
ring, for this period marked the appearance of 
a truly American literature. Foremost among 
the writers of this new American school were 
Washington Irving and .Tames Fenimore Cooper. 
Irving’s humorous History of New York by 
Diedrich Knickerbocker, published in 1809, 
drew its inspiration wholly from the local 
American scene. Some of Irving’s best work, 
such as the story of Rip Van Winkle, is set in the 
Hudson Valley of New York and reveals 
America as a land of legend and romance. 
Similarly Cooper’s talent found expression 
through indigenous materials. After an attempt 
at a novel of the conventional English type, 
he published The Spy, a tale of the Revolution 
which won immediate popularity. Next came 
The Pioneers, a vivid prose picture of the simple 
life of the American frontier. In the series called 
the Leathers locking Tales, published between 
1823 and 1841, Cooper made the pioneer, 
Natty Bumppo, and the silent-footed Indian 
chief, Uncas, permanent figures in world 
literature. Cooper also wrote tales of the sea, 
and they too were products of American 
influences. Another significant event of the 
literary world was the founding in 1815 of 
The North American Review. Under its able 
editor, Jared Sparks, it set a high standard of 
excellence, drawing enough contributions and 
support from the young intellectuals of New 
England to give it an enduring place in the 
developing culture of the nation. 

Another force which did much to shape 
American life — more probably than any other 
single factor — was the frontier. Conditions 
along the entire Atlantic seaboard stimulated 
migration to the newer regions. The soil of 
New Elngland hillside.s was incapable of pro- 
ducing grain in competition with the cheap and 
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fertile western lands. Soon a steady stream of 
men and women left their coastal farms and 
villages to take advantage of the rich lands in 
the interior. In the south, also, conditions 
induced migration. People in the back settle- 
ments of the Carohnas and Virginia were 
handicapped by the lack of roads and canals 
giving access to coastal markets, and they 
suffered also from the political dominance of 
the tidewater planters. And so, they too moved 
across — slowly but steadily— from the Atlantic 
to the Rockies. This movement profoundly 
affected the American character— it encouraged 
individual initiative; it made for political and 
economic democracy; it roughened manners; 
it broke down conservatism; it bred a spirit of 
local self-determination coupled with respect for 
national authority. 

Wilhotit pause, the westward stream flowed 
beyond the first frontier — the Atlantic coast 
strip— beyond the headwaters of the coastal 
rivers, and over the Appalachians. By 1800, the 
Mississippi and Ohio valleys were becoming a 
great frontier region. “Hi-o, away we go, 
floating down the river on the 0-hi-o,” became 
the song of thousands of emigrants. The tre- 
mendous shift of population in the early 
nineteenth century led to the division of old 
territories and the drawing of new boundaries 
with bewildering rapidity. Then, as new states 
were admitted, the political map was stabilized 
east of the Mississippi. Within a half-dozen 
years, six states were created — Indiana in 1816, 
Mississippi in 1817, Illinois in 1818, Alabama 
in 1819, Maine in 1820, and Missonri in 1821. 
The first frontier had been tied closely to 
Europe, the second to the coast settlements, 
but the Mississippi Valley was independent and 
its people looked west rather than east. 

Naturally the frontier settlers were a varied 
body of men. In the van of emigration marched 
the hunter and trapper, described by an English 
traveler named Fordham as “a daring, hardy 
race of men, who live in miserable cabins, . , . 
They are unpolished but hospitable, kind to 
strangers, honest and trustworthy. They raise 
a little Indian corn, pumpkins, hogs^ and some- 


times have a cow or two. ... But the rifle is their 
principal means of support.” These men were 
dexterous with the axe, snare, and fishing line; 
they blazed the trails, built the first log cabins, 
and held back the Indians. 

As he penetrated the wilderness, the settler 
became a farmer as well as a hunter. Instead of 
a cabin, he built a comfortable log house which 
had glass windows, a good chimney, and par- 
titioned rooms. Instead of using a spring, he 
dug a well. An industrious man would rapidly 
clear his land of timber, burning the wood for 
potash and letting the stumps decay. He grew 
his own grain, vegetables, and fruit; ranged the 
woods for venison, wild turkeys, and honey; 
fished the nearest streams; looked after his 
cattle and hogs. The more restless bought 
large tracts of the cheap land and, as land 
values rose, sold their acres and moved west- 
ward, making way for others. 

Soon there came— in addition to the farmers 
—doctors, lawyers, storekeepers, editors, preach- 
ers, mechanics, and politicians— all those who 
form the fabric of a vigorous society. The 
farmers were the most important. They intended 
to stay all their lives where they settled and 
hoped their children would stay after them. 
They built larger barns than their predecessors 
and sound brick or frame houses. They brought 
in improved livestock, plowed the land more 
skillfully, and sowed more productive seed, 
Some of them erected flour mills, sawmills, 
distilleries. They laid out good highways, 
built churches and schools. So rapidly did the 
west grow that almost incredible transformations 
were accomplished in but a few years. In 1830, 
for instance, Chicago was merely an unprom- 
ising trading village with a fort. Long before 
some of its original settlers died, it was one 
of the largest and richest cities in the world, 

Many different peoples mingled their blood 
in the new west. Farmers of the upland south 
were prominent, and from this stock sprang 
Abraham Lincoln, born in a Kentucky log 
cabin. Scotch-Irisb, Pennsylvania Germans, 
New Englanders, and men of other origins 
played their part. By lS30j more than half the 
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people living in America had been brought up 
in an environment in which the old world 
tradilions and conveihions were absent or very 
weak. And men in the west were valued not for 
their family background, for inherited money, 
or for their years of scliooling, but for what 
they were and could do. Farms could be had 
for a price well within the reach of any thrifty 
person; government land after 1820 could be 
obtained for ‘S;]. 25 an acre and, after 1862, for 
merely settling on h. And tools for working the 
land were easily available too. It was a time 
when, as the journalist, Horace Greeley said, 
young men could "go west and grow up with 
the country.” The equality of economic oppor- 
tunity bred a sense of social and political 
equality and gave natural leaders a chance to 
come quickly to the fore. Initiative, courage, 
individual, vigor, and hard sense w'ere indis- 
pensable to the good pioneer. 


As they went west, the New England settlers 
carried with them many of the ideals and 
instiUilions of I he region from which they 
came. The same w'as true of the southerners 
and, in a sense, the whole process of colonizing 
the west was a race between the two influences. 
The problem of slavery, whicli had thus far 
received little public attention, suddenly as- 
sumed enormous importance “like a fire bell 
in the night,” wrote Jefferson. In the early years 
of the republic, when the northern states were 
providing for immediate or gradual emancipa- 
tion of tJie slaves, juany leaders had .supposed 
that slavery would presently die out everyw'here. 
In 1786, Washington wrote that he devoutly 
wished some plan might be adopted “by which 
slavery may be abolished by slow, sure, and 
imperceptible degrees.” And Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, and other leading southern statesmen 
made similar statements. As late as 1808, when 


Pressing forward across the country in covered wagons, enterprising and courageous pioneers left settled 
eastern rilfages to establish homes for themselves in the fertile, iwtonched prairie Icmd of the middle west. 
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the slave trade was, abolished, numerous epochal invention, in 1793, of the “gin” fui 

southerners thought that slavery would prove cleaning the seeds from cotton greatly acceler- 

but a temporary evil. ated production. At the same time, the demand 

But during the next generation, the south for raw cotton was vastly spurred by the 
was converted into a section which for the Industrial Revolution which made textile manii- 

inost part was united behind the institution of facture a large-scale indu.stry. And the opening 

slavery. This change came about for various of new lands in the west after 1812 greatly 

reasons. The spirit of philosophical liberalism expanded the area available for cotton cultiva- 

which flamed high in Revolutionary days tion. 

gradually became weaker, and a general antag- Cotton culture moved westward rapidly from 
oiiism between puritanical New England and the tidewater states, spreading through much 

the slave-holding south became evident. Above of the lower south to the Mississippi River and 

dll, certain new economic factors made slavery eventually on to Texas. Another factor which 

far more profitable than it had been before placed slavery on a new basis was sugar growing. 

1790. The rich, hot lands of southeastern Louisiana 

One element in the economic change was proved ideal for growing a profitable sugar cane 

the rise of a great cotton-growing industry in crop in the late eighteenth century, and by 1830 

the south. Several causes were responsible for the state was supplying the nation with about 
this change. Improved types of cotton with half its sugar supply. This required slaves who 

better fibers were introduced. Eli Whitney’s were brought fronj the eastern seaboard. 
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Finally, tobacco culture also spread westward 
taking slavery with it. Therefore the slaves of 
the upper south were largely drained off to the 
lower south and west. 

As the free society of the north and the slave 
society of the south spread westward, it seemed 
politically expedient to maintain a rough 
equality between the new states then being 
established. In 1818, when Illinois was admitted 
to the Union, ten states permitted slavery and 
eleven free states prohibited it. When Alabama 
was admitted as a slave state the balance was 
restored. Many northerners at once rallied to 
oppose the entry of Missouri except as a free 
state, and a storm of protest swept the country. 
For a time, Congress was at a deadlock. Under 
the pacific leadership of Henry Clay, however, 
a compromise was arranged. Missouri was 
admitted as a slave state, but at the same time 
Maine came in as a free .state, and Congress 
decreed that slavery should be forever excluded 
from the territory acquired by the Louisiana 
Purchase north of Missouri’s southern bound- 
ary. This proved a temporary solution. Jefferson 
felt that the fire bell in the night had been 
hushed but for the moment. “This is a reprieve 
only,” he wrote, “not a final sentence. A 
geographic line, coinciding with a marked 
principle, moral and political, once conceived 
and held up to the angry passion of men, will 
never be obliterated; and every new irritation 
will mark it deeper and deeper.” 

Save for a migration into Texas beyond the 
bounds of the United States, the westward 
march of the agricultural frontier did not pass 
Missouri until after 1840. In the meantime, the 
far west became a field of great activity in the 
fur trade which was to have a significance in 
history far beyond the value of the skins which 
were collected. As in the first days of French 
exploration in the Mississippi Valley—indeed, 
as in the first steps of the English and Dutch 
westward from the Atlantic Coast — ^the trader 
was the pathfinder for the settlers. The French 
and Scotch-Irish “trappers” explored the great 
rivers and their tributaries and found all the 
passes of the Rockies and the Sierra Mountains. 


Through the knowledge they gained of the 
geography of the western regions, the traders 
made possible the overland migrations of the 
forties and tlie later occupation of the interior. 
In addition to expanding by westward emigra- 
tion, the United States in 1819, in return for 
assuming the claims of American citizens to 
the amount of $5,000,000, obtained from Spain 
both Florida and Spain’s rights to the Oregon 
country in the far west. 

In 1817, President .lames Madison had been 
succeeded by James Monroe who crowned a 
distinguished public career with a term as 
President. His two exceptional qualities were 
his shrewd common sense and strong will and 
as his successor, John Quincy Adams, put it, 
he had “a mind sound in its ultimate judgments, 
and firm in its final conclusions.” The event of 
his administration which has given his name 
immortality was his enunciation of the so-called 
Monroe Doctrine. 

The three elements of this policy were all, 
separately, well recognized American principles. 
First, Washington, Jefferson, and Madison had 
all advised against involvement in “permanent” 
or “entangling alliances.” Then Jefferson had 
proclaimed the doctrine of the paramount 
interest of the United States in the fate of the 
neighboring territory when he protested against 
the transfer of Louisiana by Spain to any power 
other than the United States. The third element 
was the principle of self-determination again 
expressed by the people of the United States 
in their sympatliy for the inhabitants of the 
Spanish-American colonies now struggling for 
independence. 

Ever since the English colonies had gained 
their freedom, the hope of a like liberty had 
stirred the people of Latin America. Before 
1821, Argentina and Chile had established theii 
independence, and in 1822, under the leadership 
of Jose de San Martin and Sim6n Bolivar, 
several other South American states won 
independence. By 1824, only small colonies 
remained to several European nations in the 
West Indies and on the northern coast of South 
America. These, together with one or two other 
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British possessions, were the only Euiopean 
colonies remaining in America. 

The people of the United States felt a natural 
and deep inteiest in what seemed a repetition 
of their own experience of breaking away from 
a mastering European government. In 1822, 
President Monioe, under powerful populai 
pressure, leceived authority to recogm?e the 
new counliies— among them Colombia, Cliile, 
Mexico, Brazil — and soon exchanged ministers 
with them. This step committed the United 
States to the principle that these countries were 
self-sustaining, self-governing, genuinely inde- 
pendent, and entirely separated from their 
former European connections. They were confi- 
dently accepted as equal sister stales — part of a 
free America. 

At just this lime, a combination of central 
European powers, commonly called the Holy 


Alliance, oiganized toi the purpose of guarding 
the “legitimate” rulers of Europe against 
revolution. It adopted the practice of inter- 
vening in countries where popular movements 
threatened the thrones of monarchs, hoping to 
prevent the spread of revolution into their own 
dominions Tins policy was the very antithesis 
of the American principle of self-determination. 
The confidence of the United States in the 
permanence of the new governments in South 
America received a severe shock when the 
alliance turned its attention to Spam and her 
colonies in the New World. To the United 
States, this looked like the attempt of several 
European powers to come in and occupy the 
territories which had freed themselves from 
Spain, For years the American government had 
practiced the policy of aloofness laid down by 
'Washington, Flamilton, Jelferson, John Adams, 


D(‘ Witt Clinton, New York Hale ginernor, poms a kegfiil of Lake Erie water 
into the Atlantic Ocean to celebiale the completion of the 363-mile Erie Canal. 



Andrew Jackson, seventh President of the United 
States, H’flf Cl son of the new and democratic west. 

He personified the energy and vigor of the frontier. 

and other early statesmen. Its purport was that 
the United States had no share in European 
political combinations, was not a party to 
European wars, and would pursue the policy of 
developing itself as an American state. From 
this policy it was an easy transition to the 
complementary doctrine that European powers 
ought not interfere in American affairs. 

The time seemed to have come in 1823 for 
action that would head off the threatened 
invasion of Tatin America by third parties in 
behalf of Spain; On December 2, Monroe 
delivered to Congress his annual message, 
several passages of which constitute the original 
Monroe Doctrine. The principal points in this 
deciaratioh were, in Monroe’s own words: 
I):; “The American continents?, by the 
independent condition which they have assumed 
. andAnaintnihi' arershencefofth hon- , 

sidered as subjects for future colonization by 
any European powers,” 2) “The political system 


of the allied powers is essentially different . . . 
from that of America. . . . We should consider 
any attempt on tlieir part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to oLir peace and safety.” 3) "With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European power 
we have not interfered and shall not interfere.” 
4) “In the wars of tlie European powers in 
matters relating to themselves we have never 
taken any part, nor docs il comport with our 
policy to do so.” 

While the Monroe Doctrine was clarifying 
American policy iri world affairs, domestic 
interest was centered on the coming presidential 
campaign. A close contest among five candidates 
including Andrew' .lackson, the hero of the 
Battle of New Orleans, resulted in the election 
of the learned, experienced, and statesmanlike 
but stubbornly intractable John Quincy Adams. 
A man of extraordinary talents, line character, 
and great public spirit, he was handicapped by 
his icy austerity, brusque manners, and violent 
prejudices. 

During his administration, new party align- 
ments took shape. The followers of Adams 
assumed the name of National Republicans, 
later to be replaced by that of Whigs, and the 
.lacksonians gave a new character to the 
Democratic Ptirty. Adams governed honestly 
and efficiently. However, he strove in vain to 
institute a national system of roads and canals, 
His administration was one long campaign for 
the next election, but his coldly intellectual 
temperament did not win friend.s, and the 
election of 1828 was like an earthquake, the 
Jackson forces so overwhelming Adams and 
his supporters. 

The self-reliant backwoodsmen who had built 
the commonwealths west of the Alleghenies had 
written into, their constitutions the democratic 
ideas: of the frontier. By 1828, the ralluence of 
their philosophy: had brought about the en- 
Tranchisenaentlof the masses in most of thejold 
states. Since the: war df:l812j the west had: held 
.the balance ■pEpotven ini the .Union. ; :Now the' 

pblitical center of gravity, like the center of 
population, definitely left the seaboard a.s the 
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youthful democracy of the \\est came of age. 
Aided by supporters in the cast, it placed 
Jackson, the very personification of the spirit 
of the frontier, in the Chief Executive’s chair. 

Washington, D.C., at Jackson’s inauguration, 
gave boisterous evidence of the conviction of 
the people that they had come into possession 
of the government. Ten thousand visitors from 
all parts of the country thronged to witness the 
event. Jackson, a tall, lean figure dressed in 
black with a hawk-like face under a splendid 
crest of thick white hair, w-alkcd through the 
crowds and mud up Pentisylvania Avenue, 
unescorted save by a small company of friends. 
At the lop of the great stone stairway to the 
east portico of the Capitol, he took the inaugural 


oath and read his inaugural address. With 
dilflculty he pushed through the shouting 
masses, all eager to shake his hand. Mounting 
his horse, he rode to the While House at the 
head of an informal procession of carnages, 
farm wagons, and crowds of people of all 
ages and kinds. 

Jackson was, heart and .soul, completely with 
the plain people. He had been born in utter 
poverty, his father dead before his birth. 
Reared in hardship, he developed keen sensitive- 
ness and a lifelong sympathy with the oppressed. 
As a mere lad, he fought in the Revolution in 
which his two brothers died. At fourteen he was 
alone in the world. As a frontier lawyer, planter, 
and merchant, he developed an intense distrust 
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of eastern financial organizations which exer- 
cised strong influence over much western 
commerce. Furthermore, Jackson had faith in 
the common man’s capacity for uncommon 
achievement. Altogether, his creed was simple 
and enveloping — he believed in the common 
man and in political equality, in equal economic 
opportunity, and he had a strong hatred of 
monopoly and special privilege, 

Once in power, Jackson vigorously carried 
these ideas into practice. He dealt sternly with 
South Carolina on the question of the protective 
tariff of 1828. All the benefits of protection 
appeared to be going to the northern manu- 
facturers, while southern planters bore the 
burden of higher prices, As tariff schedules rose 
by successive Congressional acts, the country 
as a whole grew richer but South Carolina 
declined in prosperity. The South Carolinians 
had hoped that Jackson would use his power 
as President for the modification of the tariff 
which they had long opposed. This expectation 
proved vain, for he did not share the southern 
view of the unconstitulionality of protection. 
When Congress enacted a new tariff law in 
1832, Jackson signed it without hesitation. The 
people of South Carolina organized the “State 
Rights Party” which represented those who 
believed in the principle of nullification — that 
a delegate convention within a state could 
adjudge an act of Congress to be unwarranted 
by the Constitution, that act becoming null and 
void within the nullifying state. The new state 
legislature, elected on a platform favoring the 
nullification idea, adopted an “Ordinance of 
Niillificatioti” by an overwhelming vote. This 
measure declared the tariff laws of 1828 and 
1832 unconstitutional and void within the state 
and required all state officials to take an oath to 
obey the Ordinance. It threatened secession 
from the Union should Congress pass any law 
for the employment of force against the state. 

In November 1832, Jackson sent seven small 
naval vessels and a ship-of-war to Charleston 
with orders to be ready for instant action. On 
December 10, he issued a resounding proclama- 
tion against the nullifiers. South Carolina, the 


President declared, stood on “the brink of 
insurrection and treason,” and he appealed to 
the people of the stale to reassert their allegiance 
to that Union for which their ancestors had 
fought. Like Daniel Webster, a leading states- 
man of the day, he affirmed that instead of 
being “a compact between sovereign states,” 
the United Slates was “a government in which 
the people of all the states, collectively, are 
represented.” 

In the meantime, the question of tariff duties 
was again before Congress. It soon became 
clear that only one man could pilot a com- 
promise measure through Congress. This was 
Senator Henry Clay, the great advocate of 
protection, whose compromise tariff bill was 
quickly passed in 1833. By this tariff all duties 
in excess of 20 per cent of the value of the goods 
imported were to be reduced by easy stages so 
that by 1842 the duties on all articles would 
reach the level of the moderate tariff of 1816. 

The nullification leaders had expected the 
support of other southern states, but these, 
without exception, denounced South Carolina’s 
course as unwise and unconstitutional. The 
Ordinance was to go into effect in February, 
but a public meeting of State Rights leaders in 
January voted to suspend it pending Congres- 
sional action. In March, the South Carolina 
convention formally rescinded the Ordinance. 

Each side marched from the field with colors 
flying, claiming victory. The administration had 
committed the federal government unqualifiedly 
to the principle of the supremacy of the Union 
but, on the other hand. South Carolina, by a 
show of resistance, had secured a large number 
of the demands she souglU and proved that a 
single slate could force its will on Congress. 
The nullification episode had a profound effect 
on tire later development of the state rights 
theory. The southern leaders saw that nullifica- 
tion was ineffective in practice. Accordingly, 
during the next thirty years, they placed chief 
stress upon the right of an aggrieved state to 
secede from the Union. 

While the controversy over nullification was 
still unsettled, there occurred the stirring 
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struggles of the second Bank of the United not renewed by Congress. For the next few 

States tor recharter, ait event which strained years, the banking business was in the hands of 

Jackson’s leadership to the utmost. Under slate-chartered banks which issued currency in 

Hamilton’s guidance, the first Bank of the amounts beyond their ability to redeem it, thus 

United Slates had been established in 1791 and creating great confusion. It seemed clear that 

chartered for a twenty-year period. While the state banks were powerless to provide the 

government held some of the stock, it was not a country with a uniform curiency and in 1816, 

government bank. Rather, it was a private a second Bank of the United States, similar to 

corporation with profits passing to its stock- the first, was chartered for twenty years, 

holders. Although its purpose was to stabilize From its foundation, the second bank was 
the currency and stimulate trade, it was resented unpopular in the newer parts of the country 

by those who felt that the government was and with less prosperous people everywhere, 

granting special favors to a few powerful men. It was again maintained that the bank virtually 

When the Bank’s charter expired in 1811, it was possessed a monopoly over the credit and 


Recognized as one of the leading poets in the United Slates while still in Ids early twenties, William Cullen 
Bryant, for forty-nine yean editor of the New York Evening Post, iras a leading figure in American journalism. 
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currency of the country and, in its operation, 
represented the interests of the wealthy few. 
On the whole, it was well conducted and 
rendered valuable service to the nation, but 
Jackson was elected as a popular champion 
against it, and he sternly vetoed a bill for its 
recharter, questioning both its constitutionality 
and the desirability of its continued existence. 
If Jackson showed in this veto little knowledge 
of the principles of banking and finance, he 
made it unmistakably clear to the “'farmers, 
mechanics, and laborers” that he was unalterably 
opposed to legislation that would make “the 
potent more powerful.” The veto created a 
profound sensation. The Washington Globe 
declared it freed the country from a moneyed 
monopoly, but other statesmen and bankers 
were mightily opposed to the course of events. 
Whether Congress or the President had correctly 


gauged the svill ol the people remained to be 
decided in the impending presidential election. 

In the campaign that followed, the issue that 
occupied the foregromid was the bank question, 
upon which there was a fundamental division 
of opinion belvveen the merchanl, mamifactur- 
ing, and financitil classes on the one iiand, and 
the laboring and agrarian elements on the 
other — between lliose who feared the new 
democratic upheaval and those who desired to 
give Jackson their wholehearted approval. The 
outcome was an enthusiastic endorsement of 
“Jacksonism.” 

Jackson interpreted his re-election as a 
mandate from the people to crush the bank 
beyond hope of recovery. His weapon lay at 
hand in a provision of the bank’s charter which 
authorized the removal of public funds. Late in 
September 1833, the order went forth that no 
more government funds should be deposited in 
the United States Bank and that the money 
already in its custody be gradually withdrawn 
in the ordinary course of meeting the expenses 
of government, As a substitute depository, a 
careful selection was made of the stronger state 
banks and stringent restrictions were imposed 
upon them. 

The same energy and directness displayed in 
Jackson’s conduct of domestic affairs character- 
ized his handling of foreign relations. When 
France suspended payment on certain obliga- 
tions to the LInited Stales, he recommended the 
.seizure of Frencli property and brought her to 
terms. When Texas revolted against Mexico and 
appealed to the United Slates for annexation, 
he wisely took a waiting attitude. To the 
end of his second term he retained his vast 
popularity. 

The political factions opposed to Jackson 
liad no hope of success .so long as they remained 
divided and working at cross purposes. In 
consequence, the experiment was tried of 
bringing all the dissatisfied elements together 
under a common party name—Whig, But 
although they organized after the election 
campaign of 1832, it was more than a decade 
before they reconciled the divergent points of 
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view they reprebentei.1 and weie able to draw 
up a platlonn. In Henry Clay and Daniel 
Webster, the Whigs possessed two of the ablest 
and most bnllianl statesmen, and it wtts largely 
the magnetism of their pci sonali tics that 
solidified the paity’s membership. In geneial, 
people of substance and position were to be 
found Within Whig itmks. In the 1836 election, 
the Whigs were still too heterogeneous a group 
to unite upon a single man or upon a common 
platfoim, Mai Lin Van Btiren, who was supported 
by Jackson, won the contest. But the period of 
economic depression which accompanied his 
term and the picuiiesque personality of his 
predecessor obscured his meiits. Van Buren’s 
public acts — like the ten-hour day for govern- 
ment workers — awakened no enthusiasm, for 
he lacked the compelling qualities of leadership 
and the dramatic flair which had attended 
Jackson’s every move. The election of 1840 
found the country afflicted with hard times and 
low wages, and tlie Democrats were on the 
defensive. 

The Whig candidate for President, William 
Henry Harrison of Ohio, regarded himself, 
like Jackson, as a true representative of the 
democratic west. He had great popular appeal 
as the hero of the Battle of Tippecanoe in the 
War of 1812. John Tyler, whose views on state 
rights and a low tarilT were popular in the south, 
was vice-presidential candidate. The entire Whig 
campaign was one joyous romp. Giant mass 
meetings and barbecues were held everywhere; 
torchlight processions paraded the streets. The 
women were almost as active as the men. The 
enthusiasm easily lent itself to song, and “Old 
Tippecanoe” was on everybody’s lips. The out- 
come was a sweeping Whig victory. But thougli 
the Whigs were at one about their candidates, 
they were divided as to a program of public 
policy, and they indeed paid the penalty for the 
noncommittal opportunism which had charac- 
terized their campaign. Within a month of his 
inauguration, sixty-eighl-year-old Harrison died, 
bringing to the piesidcncy Tyler, whose beliefs 
differed from those of Clay and Webster, still 
the most influential men in the country. These 
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differences were to lead to an open break before 
Tyler’s term was over, and the President was 
repudiated by the party which had elected him. 

When Andrew Jackson entered the presidency 
in 1829, a current of unrest and revolt was 
coursing through the entire western world, 
While the reform spirit in America had its own 
sources of support, it was thoroughly in harmony 
with Ibis current of world development. The 
democratic upheaval in politics, exemplified by 
the movement which brought Jackson to the 
presidency, was merely one phase of the advance 
of the common people towards larger rights and 
opportunities. The period of the thirties and 
forties was characterized by an invigorating 
faith in the perfoetability of mankind, and there 
resulted an emancipation of the intellectual and 
spiritual as well as the material life of the 
people. 

Accompanying the liberal political movement 
was the beginning of labor organization. By 
1836, union membership in the citie.s of the 
northern seaboard, mounting to some three 
hundred thousand, secured the betterment of 
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conditions of employment m many places. In 
18.35, labor forces in Philadelphia succeeded in 
establishing tiieir most cherished reform, a 
ten-hour work day in place of the old “dark to 
dark” day. This was merely the beginning of 
similar reforms in other places — New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Ohio, and California, which 
was admitted to the Union in 1850. 

The activity of labor and its zeal for humani- 
tarian reform were indispensable factors in the 
progressive movements of the time. Us struggle 
for democracy of education was especially 
significant. The spread of manhood suffrage 
led to a new conception of education, for clear- 
sighted statesmen perceived the danger of 


universal suffrage if coupled with universal 
ignorance. The efforts of such men — De Wilt 
Clinton in New York, Abraham Lincoln in 
Illinois, Horace Mann in Massachusetts— were 
supported by the vigorous and incessant agita- 
tion carried on by organized labor in the cities 
Labor leaders demanded free, tax-supported 
schools open to all children without taint of 
charity. In 1830, the working-men of Philadel- 
phia said: . there can be no real liberty 

without a wide diffusion of real intelligence . . . 
until means of equal instruction shall be equally 
secured to all, liberty is but an unmeaning word 
and equality an empty shadow.” Gradually in 
one state after another, such free instruction 


A painting by John Lewis Krimmel shows a citywide election in Philadelphia in 1816. 
The voteis, shown lined up {Tight), are handing their ballots to the clerks inside. 




was provided by legislalive enactmenl. The 
public-school system was common throughout 
the northern part of the country by the 1840’s, 
and the battle for it in olher areas continued 
until won. 

The idealism which freed men from most of 
their ancient fetters awakened women to a 
realization of their unequal position in society. 
From colonial times, the unmarried woman in 
most respects enjoyed the same legal rights as 
men. But custom required her to marry early, 
and with matrimony she virtually lost her 
separate identity in the eyes of the law. 
Feminine education \was limited to a large 
degree to reading, writing, music, dancing, 
needlework. Of course, women were not 
permitted to vole. The awakening of women 
began with the visit to America of Frances 
Wright, a Scotswoman of advanced views. 
Fler appearance before audiences to deliver 
lectures on theology and women’s rights shocked 
the public. Fler example, however, soon aroused 
to action such great ligures in the American 
feminist movement as Lucretia Mott, a Phila- 
delphia Quakeress; Susan B. Anthony, and 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who braved the 
contempt of men as well as that of most women 
while they devoted their energies to antislavery, 
feminism, and labor welfare. In 1848, a women’s 
rights convention, the first in the history of the 
world, was held at Seneca Falls, New York. 
The delegates drew up a declaration demanding 
equality with the male sex before the law in 
educational and economic opportunities, and 
in voting. The feminist leaders were not alto- 
gether without friends. Prominent men like 
Ralph Waldo Emcr.son, Lincoln, and Horace 
Greeley worked and lectured in their behalf. 
Although the period was one of agitation rather 
than accomplishment, definite improvement was 
achieved. In 1839, Mississippi granted married 
women the control of their own property, and 
similar laws were enacted by seven other states 
within the next decade. In 1820, Emma Willard 
opened a seminary for girls; in 1837, Morntt 
Holyoke, a woman’s institution of college rank 
was established. Even more venturesome was 


coeducation in which the lead was taken by 
three Ohio colleges— -Oberlin in 1833, Urbana 
in 1850, and Antioch in 1853. 

The spirit of national self-confidence, as 
might be expected, was finding utterance in a 
great outpouring of literature. The decade of 
the thirties brought a full harvest of American 
letters. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and James Russell Lowell began at this time 
their poetic careers. Emerson preached the 
doctrine of individualism and the nobility of 
man in imperishable verse and prose. Nathaniel 
Flawthorne and Edgar Allan Poe exemplified 
the versatility of American thinking by giving 
literary expression to lire somber and super- 
natural in men’s experience. Although most of 
these men derived tlieir enduring fame from 
their writings, many of them took an active 
interest in the humanitarian and political 
struggles of the age. Whittier was pre-eminently 
the poet laureate of the antislavcry crusade; 
Longfellow published his Poems on Slaveiy in 
1842; Lowell acted as editor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Freeman; George Bancroft was an ardent 
anti-Bank man; Bryant’s brilliant poetic career 
was coupled with his distinguished editorship 
of the New York Evening Post from 1829 to 
1878. 

The trend of the times awakened a new 
interest in the history of the Republic and 
marked the beginning of historical scholarship. 
In the thirties, Jared Sparks, who years before 
had begun the North American Review, took 
up the task of editing historical documents, 
publishing, notably, collections of the writings of 
Washington and Franklin and the diplomatic 
correspondence of the Revolution. In 1834, 
George Bancroft published the first volume of 
a history of the United States from the earliest 
discoveries to the adoption of the Constitution. 
This was the first comprehensive American 
history based upon a laborious examination of 
source materials. Before the dose of the decade, 
Bancroft and William Prescott had shown the 
ability of American sdiolars to write history 
with literary distinction. 
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In day to day living, the welfare of the people 
was improving visibly in the period between 
1825 and 1850. After 1825, the threshing 
machine began to supplant the Flail and the 
roller, and shortly after, the mower and the 
reaper were invented. The ditlicalty of main- 
taining a united nation in the face of rapid 
geographical expansion was somewhat eased by 
the mechanical ingenuity of the people. Railway 
mileage steadily progressed From the first 
hor.sedrawn public carrier of 1830. By 1850, 
one could travel over the iron highways from 
Maine to North Carolina, from the Atlantic 
seaboard to Bufl'alo on Lake Erie and from 
the western end of Lake Erie to Chicago or 
Cincinnati. The electric telegraph, invented in 
1835 by S. F. B. Morse, was first used in 1844. 
In 1847, the rotary printing press, devised by 
Richard Hoe, was put to use. It revolutionized 


publishing processes and played a major part 
in giving newspapers I heir commanding position 
in American life. 

Indicative of the growth of the nation From 
1812 to 1852 was the rise in population which 
increased from approximately 7,250,000 to over 
23,000,000. During this period, the land avail- 
able for settlement had increased to almost the 
size of the European continent— from 1,700,000 
to almo.st 3,000,000 square miles. In addition 
to a flourishing agriculture, varied industries 
were rapidly developing not only on the eastern 
seaboard but in the fast-growing cities of the 
west. The durability of the nation and the 
vitality of its economy and institutions were 
established. Still unresolved, however, were tlie 
basic conflicts rooted in sectional differences, 
which within the next decade were destined to 
flame into Civil War. 


Itt eloiiiient chbiiw, Senator Daniel Webster demolished the iirf;innent for niillifiealion 
siipiumed by Senator Hayne of South CaroHmt. A paiitliiit’ by George Peter Mealy. 
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The military turnmg point in the Revolution, Biirgoyne's surrender to General Cates in 177/, as pictured by John TrumbuU, an adjutant general in the Revoluiion. 



CHAPTER V 


Sectional 



“ ‘A house divided against itself cannot standi' I believe this 
government caimot endure permanently half slave and half free." 

—Abraham Lincoln, 

Spring field, Jllinois .tune 17, 1858 


I N THE middle of the nineteenth century, 
no country in the world was so interesting 
to other nations as the United States and few 
attracted so many visitors. The book, Democracy 
in America, by the French political writer, 
Alexis cle Tocqueville, won a cordial reception 
on the European continent, and the verdict 
on the new country became more and more 
favorable, Travelers arrived to find the bay and 
city of Boston beautiful; to marvel over the 
way in which “one nourishing town after 
another, such as Utica, Syracuse, and Auburn,” 
had risen from the wilderness; to find, as they 
traversed the northern states, “everywhere the 
most unequivocal proofs of prosperity and 
rapid progress in agriculture, commerce, and 
great public works.” Indeed, they saw a nation 
in full enjoyment of prolonged prosperity. 
Whether the foreign visitors landed at New 
York, Philadelphia, or Boston, they were struck 
by the bustle, enterprise, and cheerfulness of 
the people. A bright, sparkling look distin- 
guished New York with its high buildings and 
glittering shop windows; Philadelphia was 
marked by handsome squares, broad shady 
streets, and neat red-brick houses with scoured 
white stone doorsteps. 

The national territory now stretched con- 
tinentwide over forest, plain, and mountain. 
Within these far-flung limits dwelt twenty-three 
million people in a union comprising thirty-one 
states. The land of promise had never before 
seemed so demonstrably the land of perform- 
ance. In the east, every branch of industry 


boomed. In the midwest and the south, agri- 
culture was profitable. The railways knitted the 
settled parts of the country ever more tightly 
together, and the mines of California poured 
a golden stream into all the channels of trade. 

Yet all visitors quickly found that two 
Americas really existed; that of the north and 
that of the south. And the speed of progress 
itself held latent dangers for the maintenance 
of sectional harmony. New England and the 
middle Atlantic states were the principal centers 
of manufacturing, commerce, and finance. 
Principal products of the area were flour and 
meal, boots and shoes, cotton textiles, lumber 
products, clothing, machinery, leather, and 
woolen goods. At the same time, sliipping had 
reached the high noon of its prosperity, and 
vessels flying the American flag plied the seven 
seas, distributing wares of all nations. 

In the south, agriculture flourished. The 
chief source of wealth was the cotton crop, 
although there was rice culture along the coast, 
sugar growing in Louisiana, tobacco raising and 
general farming in the border states, and 
scattered manufacturing. With the fuller devel- 
opment of the rich black lands of the Gulf 
plains, cotton production nearly doubled during 
the fifties, and wagon, steamer, and railroad 
carried the bulky bales to markets in both the 
north and south. Cotton furnished directly 
more than half the nation’s foreign exports and, 
at the same time, furnished raw material for 
northern textile-mill owners and merchants. 

The midwest with its boundless prairies and 
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swiftly growing population shared fully in the 
good times. Both Europe and the older settled 
parts of America demanded its wheat and meat 
products. At the same time, the rapid introduc- 
tion of labor-saving implements made possible 
an unexampled increase of production. Of the 
new devices, the most important were the 
McCormick reapers, 500 of which were used 
in the harvest of 1848 and over 100,000 in 1860. 
The wheat crops of the nation meanwhile 
swelled from 100,000,000 bushels in 1850 to 
173,000,000 in 1860, more than half being 
grown in the midwest. An important stimulus 
to western prosperity was the great improve- 
ment in transportation facilities, for from 1850 
to 1 857 the Appalachian Mountain barrier was 
pierced by five railway trunk lines. These iron 
bonds uniting the north and the west gave rise 
to mutually profitable trade. In addition, by 
emphasizing the economic interdependence of 
the two regions, they tended to create a harmony 
of political outlook as well. In the expansion of 
the railway network, the south had much less 
part, and it was not until late in the fifties that 
a continuous line through the mountains con- 
nected the lower Mississippi River with the 
southern Atlantic seaboard. 

As the years passed, the conflicting interests 
of the north and south became increasingly 
manifest. Resenting the large profits amassed 
by northern businessmen from marketing the 
cotton crop, southerners explained away the 
backwardness of their own section in terms of 
northern aggrandizement. Northerners, on the 
other hand, declared that slavery— the “peculiar 
institution” declared by the south to be essential 
to its economic system — was wholly responsible 
for the region’s comparative backwardness. 

As far back as 1830, sectional lines were 
steadily hardening on the slavery question. 
Abolitionist feeling grew ever more powerful 
in the northern states. At the same time, there 
developed a free-soil movement— a movement 
vigorously opposed to the extension of slavery 
into the regions not yet organized as states. 
To southerners of 1850, slavery was a heritage 
for which they were no more responsible than 


for their other immemorial heritages — their 
English speech, their representative institutions, 
their ideas and customs. In some seaboard 
areas, slavery by 1850 was well over two 
hundred years old, an integral part, indeed, of 
the very civilization of the region. Some 
Negroes, having back of them a lineage of five 
or six generations on American soil, had 
acquired not only the speech but the skills, 
preconceptions, and religious and social ideas 
of the white folk. In fifteen southern and border 
states, the Negro population was approximately 
half as great as the white, while in the north it 
was but an insignificant fraction. 

From the middle 1840’s, the question of 
slavery was the overshadowing problem in 
American politics. The south, from the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi River and beyond, was a 
relatively compact political unit agreeing on all 
fundamental policies affecting cotton culture 
and slavery. Indeed the majority of southern 
planters came to regard slavery as a basic 
factor in their economy. Cotton culture was 
singularly adapted to the employment of slaves. 
The work was done with the use of primitive 
implements only. It gave employment nine 
months of the year and permitted the use of 
women and children as well as “prime field 
hands,” 

Political leaders of the south, the professional 
classes, and most of the clergy, as they fought 
the weight of northern opinion, now no longer 
apologized for the institution of slavery but 
became its ardent champions. It was held to 
shower benefits upon the Negro, and southern 
publicists insisted that the relations of capital 
and labor were more humane under the slavery 
system than under the wage system of the north. 
Prior to 1830, the old patriarchal system of 
plantation government, with its easygoing 
methods of management and personal super- 
vision of the slaves by their master, was still 
characteristic. After 1830, however, a decided 
change began to be apparent. With the intro- 
duction of large-scale methods of cotton 
production in the lower south, the master often 
ceased to have close personal supervision over 
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The California '‘gold iiish ” In 1S49, a yew after the diico\cry of gold w the Sacramento Valley, more 
than 80,000 goldseckei •> aimed to transform a qmet lancinng commiimtv into a tegwn of bustling actnity. 


his slaves and employed professional overseers Olmsted, a heen contemporary northern student 

whose reputations depended upon their ability of southern conditions, slavery “withholds all 

to exact fiom slaves a maximum amount of encouiagement fiom the laborer to improve 

work, his faculties and his skill, destioys his self- 

Wliile many planteis continued to treat their respect, misdirects and debases his ambition, 

Negroes with indulgence, there were instances and withholds all the natural motives which 

of heartless cruelty, and the system inevitably lead men to endeavor to increase their capacity 

involved the frequent breaking of family ties. of usefulness to their country and the woild,” 

The most trenchant criticism of slavery, how- With the passage of yeais, cotton cultme and 
ever, was not the inhumanity of overseers, but its labojr system came to represent a vast 

the violation of the basic right of eveiy man to investment of capital. From a crop of negligible 

be free and the potentialities for brutality and importance, cotton production leaped m 1800 

repiession inherent in any system of human to about 35,000,000 pounds, rose to 160,000,000 

bondage. Fuithermore, according to F, L. pounds in 1820 and, by 1840, reached a total 
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of more than 670,000,000 pounds. By 1850, 
seven-eighths of the world’s supply of cotton 
was grown in the American south. Slavery 
increased concomitantly. The major purpose of 
southerners in national politics came to be the 
protection and enlargement of the interests 
represented by the cotton-slavery system. Thus 
one of their main objectives was to extend the 
cotton-growing area beyond its existing con- 
fines. Such expansion was a necessity because 
the wasteful system of cultivating a single crop, 
cotton, rapidly exhausted the land, and new 
fertile areas were needed. Further, in the 
interest of political power, the south needed 
new territory out of which additional slave 
states might be created to offset the admission 
of new free states. Antislavery northerners 
quickly became aware of this purpose in 
national affairs and began to conceive of it as 
a malevolent conspiracy for proslavery ag- 
grandizement. 

Antislavcry agitation in the north became 
militant in the lS30’s. An earlier antislavery 
movement, an offshoot of the American Revo- 
lution, won its last victory in 1808 when Con- 
gress abolished the African slave trade. After 
that, opposition was largely limited to the 
Quakers, who kept up a mild and ineffectual 
protest, all the while the cotton gin was creating 
an increased demand for slaves. In the 1820’s 
came the beginning of a new phase of agitation, 
which owed much to the dynamic democratic 
idealism of the times and to the fierce new 
interest in social justice for all classes. 

The abolition movement in America in the 
more extreme phases was combative and un- 
compromising, defying all the constitutional 
and legal guarantees protecting the slavery 
system and insisting upon its immediate end. 
The extremist movement found an inspired 
leader in William Lloyd Garrison, a young man 
of Massachusetts, who combined the fanatical 
heroism of a martyr with the crusading ability 
of a successful demagogue. On January I, 1831, 
the first number of his newspaper, The Liberator, 
appeared bearing the announcement: “I shall 
itrenuously contend for the immediate en- 


franchisement of our slave population. ... On 
this subject 1 do not wish to think, or speak, 
or write, with moderation. ... I am in earnest — 
I will not equivocate — I will not excuse — 1 will 
not retreat a single inch — and J will he heard.” 
Garrison’s sensational methods awakened many 
northerners to the evil character of an institution 
which they had long since come to regard as 
established and unchangeable. His policy was 
to hold up the most repulsive and exceptional 
incidents of Negro slavery to the public gaze 
and to castigate the slaveholders and all who 
defended them as torturers and traffickers in 
human life. He would recognize no rights of 
the masters, acknowledge no compromise, 
tolerate no delay. Less violently inclined 
northerners, however, were unwilling to sub- 
scribe to his law-defying tactics. They held that 
reform should be accomplished by legal and 
peaceful means. 

One phase of the antislavery movement 
involved helping, under cover of night, to 
spirit away escaping slaves to safe refuges in 
the north or over the border into Canada. 
Known as the “Underground Railroad,” an 
elaborate network of secret routes for the 
fugitives was lirmly established in the thirties 
in all parts of the north. The most successful 
operations were in the old Northwest territory. 
In Ohio alone, it is estimated that no fewer than 
40,000 fugitive slaves were assisted to freedom 
during the years from 1830 to 1860. The number 
of local antislavery societies increased at such 
a rate that in 1840 there were about 2,000 of 
them with a membership of perhaps 200,000. 

Despite the single objective of the active 
abolitionists to make slavery a question of 
conscience with every man and woman, the 
people of the north as a whole held aloof from 
participation in the antislavery movement 
Busy with their own concerns, they thought of 
slavery as a problem for the southerners to 
solve through state action. The unbridled 
agitation of the antislavery zealots seemed to 
them to threaten the integrity of the Union, a 
matter more important to them than the 
destruction of slavery. However, in 1845, the 





acquisition of Texas — and, soon after, the 
territorial gains in the southwest resulting from 
the Mexican War — converted the moral question 
of slavery into a burning political issue. Up to 
this time, it had seemed likely that slavery 
would be limited to areas where it already 
existed. It had been given limits by the Missouri 
Compromise in 1820 and had had no oppor- 
tunity to overstep them. Now with new terri- 
tories supposedly suitable for a slave economy 
annexed to the Union, renewed expansion of 
the “peculiar institution” became a real likeli- 
hood. 

Many northerners believed that, if kept 
within close bounds, the institution would 
ultimately decay and die. For justification of 
their opposition to adding new slave states, 
they pointed to the statements of Washington 
and Jefferson and to the Ordinance of 1787 


which forbade the extension of slavery into the 
Northwest, as binding precedents. As Texas 
already had slavery, she naturally entered the 
Union as a slave state. But California, New 
Mexico, and Utah did not have slavery. When 
the United States prepared to take over those 
areas in 1846, conflicting suggestions about 
what to do with them were made by four main 
groups. The extreme southerners urged that 
all the lands acquired from Mexico be thrown 
open to slave-holders. Strong antislavery north- 
erners demanded that all the new regions be 
closed to slavery. One group of moderate men 
suggested that the Missouri Compromise line 
be extended to the Pacific with free states north 
of it and slave states to the south. Another 
moderate group proposed that the question be 
left to “popular sovereignty”— that is, the 
government should permit settlers to flock into 


A scene in the deep south of the early 1800’s. Colton plantations like this 
mre worked entirely by Negroes. Though tobacco, sugar and rice were also 
produced in quantity, cotton culture formed the basks of southern ecoiwniy. 



Cotton bales awaiting ship- 
ment at New Orleans, 
Louisiana. The leading cot- 
ton port in the country 
before tbs war in 1861 , 
New Orleans h still the 
largest city in the southeast 
and the leading American 
port on the Gulf of Mexico. 


the new country with or without slaves as they 
pleased and, when the time came to organize 
the region into states, the people themselves 
should determine the question. More and more, 
the weight of southern opinion leaned toward 
the view that slavery had a right to exist in all 
the territories. More and more, the opinion of 
the north inclined to the view that it had a right 
in none. In 1848, nearly 300,000 men voted for 
the candidates of a Free Soil Party which 
declared that the best policy was “to limit, 
localize/ and discourage .slavery// : ■ ; 

The/: discovery of ::goId,'m''iG^^^ . 

January ;; 1848, preoipitated h headlong Tush 
from all parts of the world of gold-seekers who 
totaled more than 80,000 immigranis for the 
single year 1849. California became a crucial 
question, for clearly Congress had to determine, 
the status of this new region before an organized 


government could be established. The hopes 
of the nation rested on Senator Flenry Clay, 
who twice before in times of crisis had come 
forward with compromise arrangements. Now 
once again he halted a dangerous sectional 
quarrel with a well-wrought plan. His com- 
promise (as subsequently modified in Congress) 
proposed, among other things, that California 
be admitted as a state with a free-soil (i.e. 
slavery-prohibited) constitution while the re- 
. mainder of the new annexation be divided into 
the two territories of New Mexico and;, Utah 
and ' organized .without mehtioh ■ of' , slavery ; , 

,, that The. :clainis of Texas fo , a ppr 
Mexico be satisfied by a paymentpf ten rriiliioh : 
. dollaf s Tbat : ) a ,■ more effective iinacMiiery be; 
established for catching runaway slaves and 
returning them to their masters; and that the 
slave ttade (but not slavery) be abolished in the 
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District of Columbia. These measures — famous 
in American history as the “Compromise of 
1850” — were passed, and the country breathed 
a sigh of heartfelt relief. 

For three short years, the compromise seemed 
to settle nearly all differences. Yet, beneath the 
surface, the tension remained and grew. The 
new Fugitive Slave Law deeply offended many 
northerners. They refused to have any part in 
catching slaves; instead, they helped fugitives 
to escape. The “Underground Railroad” became 
more efficient and unabashed in helping numbers 
to safety . 

At this moment, literary inspiration suddenly 
lighted up the division in the American house- 
hold and arraigned with burning emotion and 
humanity the institution which was threatening 
the Union. Those who thought that the slavery 
question would comfortably solve Itself reckoned 
only with politicians and editors. They could 
not foresee that a single novel would exert a 
far weightier influence than legislators or the 
daily press. The poets Whittier, Lowell, Bryant, 
Emerson, and Longfellow had already expressed 
their hatred of slavery with powerful effect. 
However few people in 1851 thought that a 
popular work of fiction could be written on the 
subject. That year, however, a sketch describing 
the death of a slave named Uncle Tom appeared 
in National Era, a popular periodical It aroused 
so much attention that Harriet Beecher Stowe 
set herself to furnish in weekly installments the 
story of Uncle Tom's Cabin which led up to and 
embodied this scene. 

From several points of view the book was 
almost miraculous. That “Hattie” Beecher, 
daughter of the famous preacher, Lyman 
Beecher, possessed literary talent was known 
only to her husband, and when she sat down to 
pen Uncle Tom's Cabin, she was almost wholly 
untrained as a writer, Of moral preparation for 
her task she had more, and the passage of the 
fugitive slave bill awakened her to self-expres- 
sion, The story of the book is one of the more 
astonishing episodes in the history of letters. 
When she began writing, she thought of it as a 
minor sketch, but long before it was finished* it 


had caused a sensation. It was published in 1852, 
sold more than 300,000 copies before the end 
of the year, and eight power presses ran night 
and day to keep pace with the demand. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin did full justice to the 
many humane and generous slaveholders; the 
one brutal slave driver, Simon Legree, was of 
northern origin. But Mrs. Stowe showed how 
inseparable cruelty was from slavery and how 
fundamentally irreconcilable were free and 
slave societies. The rising generation of voters 
in the north was deeply stirred by it. The book 
accomplished its purpose not only in America, 
but in Britain, France, and other lands for it 
was translated into half the major languages of 
the world. Everywhere it inspired a mighty 
enthusiasm for the antislavery cause, appealing 
as it did to the basic human emotions — 
indignation and pity for the helpless individual 
exposed to ruthless cruelty, 

From this time on, the slavery question was, 
in fact, irrepressible. The thin crust which the 
Compromise of 1850 had laid over the erupting 
lava was continually cracking. And in 1854, 
the old issue of slavery in the territories — in 
this case the vast expanse of Nebraska — was 
torn open again and the quarrel became more 
bitter. The radical southerners were determined 
to scrap the Missouri Compromise which had 
closed the whole upper Missouri Valley to 
slavery, but when steps were taken to achieve 
this, the north roused itself. The region which 
now comprises the fertile states of Kansas and 
Nebraska was already attracting settlers, and 
with a stable government instituted, it promised 
rapid development. Northerners believed that 
if the region were organized, settlers would 
flock in and a railroad could be built through 
it from Chicago to tlie Pacific. Under the 
Missouri Compromise, all this region was 
closed to slavery. However, domiitant slave- 
holding elements in Missouri objected to letting 
Kansas, which adjoined her on the west, become 
a free territory. For Missouri would then have 
three free neighbors and, yielding to an already 
strong movement, would probably soon be 
forced to become a free state herself. For a 
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Han let Beecher Stowe, whose novel Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, deeply influenced northern public opinion 
The book ai anted nnlliim by Us vivid pot tiayal 
of the mjiistice and cruelty tnherent in slavery 

time, Missourians in Congiess, backed by 
southerners, blocked all efforts to organize 
the region. 

Then Stephen A. Douglas, senior Senator 
from Illinois, cut through the opposition in 
1854 by pioposing a bill that enraged all free- 
soil men. Douglas argued that since the Com- 
promise of 1850 left Utah and New Mexico 
free to decide on slavery for themselves, the 
Missouri Compromise had been long since 
superseded. His plan projected the organization 
of two territories, Kansas and Nebraska, and 
permitted settlers to carry slaves into them. 
The inhabitants themselves were to determine 
whether they should enter the Union as free 
or slave states. Northerners accused Douglas 
of currying favor with the south m order to 
gain the presidency in 1856. Indeed, his political 
ambitions were unquestionably strong. But if 
he believed that northern sentiment would 


tamely accept his plan, he was qii.ckly un- 
deceived To open these iich wcsiern pi nines 
to slavery struck millions of men as unfor- 
givable Angry debates marked the progress 
of the bill The Iree-soil press violently de- 
nounced it Northern clergymen assailed it 
from thousands ol pulpits. Businessmen who 
had hitheito befriended the south turned 
suddenly about-lace Yet, on a May morning, 
the bill passed Ihe Senate amid the boom of 
cannon fired by southein enthusiasts At the 
time, Salmon P, Chase, an antislavery leadci, 
prophesied “They cclebiate a present victory, 
but the echoes they awaken shall never lest 
until slavery itself shall die.” When Douglas 
subsequently visited Chicago to speak in his 
own defense, the ships m the harbor lowered 
their flags to half-mast, the church bells tolled 
for an hour, and a crowd of ten thousand hooted 
so that he could not make himself heard. 

The immediate results of Douglas’ ill-staired 
measure were momentous. The Whig party, 
which had straddled the question of slavery 
expansion, sank to its death, and in its stead 
arose a powerful new organization, the Repub- 
lican Parly. Its primary demand was that 
slavery be excluded from all the terriloiies. In 
1856, it nominated for the presidency the 
dashing John Fremont, whose five exploring 
expeditions into the far west had won him 
deserved renown. Although it lost the election, 
the new party swept a great part of the north, 
Such free-soil leaders as Chase and William 
Seward rose to greater influence than ever. 
Along with them appeared a tall, gaunt Illinois 
attorney, Abraham Lincoln, who showed mar- 
velous logic in discussing the new issues. The 
flow of southern slaveholders and northern 
antislavery men into Kansas produced grim 
antagonism. Before long, as a lesull of sharp 
armed conflicts, the territory was called “bleed- 
ing Kansas.” 

“Every nation thatcanies in its bosom great 
and uiiredrcssed injustice,”* Mrs. Stowe had 
written, “faces the possibility of an awful 
convulsion.” As the years passed, events brought 
the nation closer to the inevitable upheaval. In 
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1857, t!ie Supreme Court’s famous decision 
concerning Dred Scott was announced. Scott 
was a Missouri slave who some twenty years 
before had been taken by his master to reside 
in Illinois and Wisconsin territory where slavery 
was forbidden. Returning to Missouri and 
becoming discontented with his lot, Scott began 
suit for liberation on the ground of his residence 
on free soil. The southern-dominated court 
decided that by voluntarily returning to a slave 
state, Scott had lost whatever title he possessed 
to liberty and ruled, furthermore, that any 
attempt of Congress to prohibit slavery in the 
territories was invalid. 

This decision created fierce excitement 
throughout the north. Never before had the 
judiciary come in for such bitter condemnation. 
For the southern Democrats, on the other 


hand, the decision was a great victory, since it 
gave judicial sanction to their theory of slavery 
in the territories. Abraham Lincoln until this 
time had been almost undistinguished from 
hundreds of other midwestern lawyer-politicians. 
He had long regarded slavery as an evil, and 
in a speech at Peoria, Illinois, in 1 854 he a.sserted 
that all national legislation should be framed 
on the principle adopted by the fathers of the 
republic that slavery was an institution to be 
restricted and ultimately abolished. He con- 
tended also that the popular sovereignty 
principle was false, for slavery in the western 
territories was the concern not merely of local 
inhabitants but of the whole United States. 
This speech made him known throughout the 
growing west. Now four years later he became 
a rival candidate to Stephen Douglas for 


Abraham Lincoln {standing) in one of a series of debates with Stephen Douglas (at Lincoln's right), his 
rival for a seat in the Senate. These debates permitted both candidate.'! to discuss their views on .slavery. 
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election to the Senate from Illinois. In the first 
paragraph of his opening campaign speech, 
delivered on June 17, 1858, Lincoln struck the 
keynote of American history for the seven years 
to come: 

, . ‘A house divided against itself cannot 

'stand.’ I believe this government cannot endure 
permanently half slave and half free. I do not 
expect the Union to be dissolved — I do not 
expect the house to fall — but I do expect it will 
cease to be divided.” 

Lincoln and Douglas engaged in a series of 
seven debates through the summer and autumn 
of 1858. In the parched little Illinois towns set 
in fields of rustling corn, the shirt-sleeved 
farmers and their families waited in wagons and 
buggies and on foot. Senator Douglas, escorted 
by the local Democratic club, would drive up 
in an open carriage and mount the platform. 
A sturdy five-footer, full of bounce and swagger, 
he was known as the "little giant” and he had 
an enviable reputation as an orator. Every 
feature bespoke confidence and mastery ; every 
gesture of his body, vigor and combativeness. 
Abe Lincoln was more likely to approach on 
foot, his furrowed face and long neck con- 
spicuous above the crowd. His expression, as 
he turned to the audience, was melancholy. 
Upon him rested the burden of adack. He was 
not only challenging Douglas’ right to continue 
in the Senate, but he was also spokesman for 
a new party. No arguments in the English 
language had more shrewdness, luminosity, or 
force than those which the two men presented. 
And though Douglas was once again elected 
Senator, Lincoln achieved status as a national 
figure. 

Before long, sectional strife again became 
acute. John Brown, an antislavery fanatic who 
had struck a bloody blow against slavery in 
Kansas three years before, continued to brood 
over its evils. Aided by a few abolitionist 
extremists in New England, he now planned a 
more desperate stroke. Gathering a band of 
eighteen followers, five of them Negroes, he 
seized the federal arsenal at Harpers Ferry, 
Virginia, on the night of October 16, 1859, 


When dawn came, citizens of the town, armed 
with a medley of weapons, poured into the 
village and, with the help of some militia 
companies, began a counterattack. Brown and 
his surviving men were taken prisoner. Alarm 
ran through the nation. For many southerners, 
Brown’s attempt confirmed their worst fears. 
Anlislavery zealots, on the other hand, hailed 
Brown as a noble martyr to a great cause. 
Most northerners, however, repudiated the 
exploit, for they saw in it an assault not against 
the south but upon all organized society and 
upon democratic methods of securing progress. 
Brown was tried for conspiracy, treason, and 
murder, and on December 2, 1859, he was 
hanged, to the end believing himself an instru- 
ment in the hands of God. 

This incident merely served to intensify the 
differences existing between north and south 
from the country’s earliest days and now firmly 
fixed in the pattern of the developing nation. 
The soutn was almost wholly rural. Much of 
the north had become urbanized. The north 
believed in tariffs on manufactured products to 
protect the growth of industry; the agricultural 
south detested them. The north was interested 
in a quicker distribution of the public lands 
to small holders. A mighty demand for free 
homesteads to all settlers was arising. "Vote 
yourself a farm!” became a popular cry. The 
south wished to see the national domain held 
and sold only for good prices. The north wanted 
an efficient national banking system; the south 
was hostile to a centralized bank. Socially 
the north, where a sturdy middle class had 
developed, was more democratic than the 
south, where the slaveholding oligarchy held 
most of the wealth and power. 

With the presidential election of 1860 came 
the political manifestation of these differences 
between north and south. The Republican 
Party entered the campaign with perfect unity. 
In an enthusiastic convention in Chicago, they 
nominated Abraham Lincoln, the party’s most 
popular midwestern figure. Party spirit climbed 
to high pitch, and a stern determination ani- 
mated the millions of votens who proclaimed 
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that they would allow slavery to spread no 
further. The parly also promised a tariff for the 
protection of industry and appealed to land- 
hungry northerners with a pledge that it would 
enact a law granting free homesteads to settlers. 
The opposition, on the other hand, was dis- 
united and, on Election Day, Lincoln and the 
Republicans were borne to triumph. 

It was a foregone conclusion that South 
Carolina would secede from the Union if 
Lincoln were elected, for the state had long 
been awaiting an occa.sioii that would unite 
the south in a new confederacy. As soon as the 
election results were certain, a specially sum- 
moned South Carolina convention declared 
“that the Union now subsisting between South 
Carolina and other states under the name of 
‘The United States of America’ is hereby 
dissolved.” The lower southern states im- 
mediately followed, and on February 8, 1861, 
they formed the Confederate States of America. 

Less than a month later, on March 4, 1861, 
Abraham Lincoln was inaugurated into the 
presidency of the United States. In his inaugural 
address, he refused to recognize the secession, 
considering it “legally void.” His speech closed 
with an eloquent and touching plea for a 
restoration of the ancient bonds of affection. 
But the south did not hear his plea, and on 
April 12, guns opened fire on Fort Sumter in 
the Charleston, South Carolina, harbor. All 
hesitation was now swept from the minds of 
the northerners. Drums beat in every town and 
village, and everywhere young men rushed to 
arras. Meanwhile, with equal fervor, the people 
of the seven seceded states responded to the 
appeal of their president, Jefferson Davis. Few 
foresaw the horror and magnitude of the 
struggle ahead. Yet before the war was over, 
approximately 800,000 individuals fought on 
the southern side, and from two to three times 
as many on the northern. Of the latter number, 
over 50,000 white men and more than 100,000 
Negroes were recruited from within the seceded 
states. 

Both seel ions anxiously awaited the action 
of those slave states which had thus far con- 


tinued loyal. Virginia took the fateful step on 
April 17, and Arkansas and North Carolina 
followed quickly. No state left the Union with 
greater reluctance than did Virginia. Her 
statesmen had not only been indispensable to 
the winning of independence and the framing 
of the Constitution, but she had also furnished 
the nation with five Presidents. With Virginia 
went Colonel Robert E. Lee who declined the 
command of the Union Army out of loyalty to 
his state. Between the enlarged Confederacy 
and the free-soil north lay the border states 
which, proving unexpectedly nationalist in 
sentiment, kept their bonds with the Union. 

The people of each section entered the war 
with high hopes for an early victory. In material 
resources, however, the north enjoyed a decided 
advantage. Twenty-three states with a popula- 
tion of 22,000,000 were arrayed against eleven, 
inhabited by 9,000,000. The industrial superiority 
of the north even exceeded its preponderance 
in manpower. Unlike the rural south, the 
northern states had abundant facilities for the 
manufacture of arms and ammunition, clothing, 
and other supplies. Similarly the rapid spread 
of rail mileage in the north contributed to 
federal military success. The Confederacy, on 
the other hand, was a compact, well watered 
territory. Since the fighting was on its own 
soil, it could protect its military front with a 
minimum of exertion and upon a smaller war 
budget than the north. 

In the war, there were three main theaters of 
action — the sea, the Mississippi Valley, and the 
eastern seaboard states. At the beginning of the 
conflict, practically the whole navy was in Union 
hands, but it was scattered and weak. An able 
Secretary of the Navy, Gideon Welles, quickly 
reorganized and strengthened it. Lincoln pro- 
claimed a blockade of the southern coast. 
Although its effect was at first negligible, by 
1863 it was almost completely preventing ship- 
ments of cotton to Europe and the importation 
of munitions, clothing, and the medical supplies 
the south sorely needed. Meanwhile, a brilliant 
naval commander, David Farragut, hfid emerged 
and conducted two remarkable operatiqns. In 
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oae, he took a Union fleet into the mouth of 
the Mississippi and forced the surrender of the 
largest southern city, New Orleans. In another 
engagement, he made his way past the fortified 
entrance of Mobile Bay, captured a Confederate 
ironclad vessel, and sealed up the port. Alto- 
gether the navy served the Union well in 
defeating the south. 

In the Mississippi Valley, the Union forces 
won an almost uninterrupted series of victories. 
They began by breaking a long Confederate 
line in Tennessee, thus making it possible to 
occupy almost all the western part of the state. 
When the important port of Memphis on the 
Mississippi was taken, Union troops could 
advance some two hundred miles into the heart 
of the Confederacy. Ulysse.s S. Grant, a dogged, 
tenacious general, with a clear grasp of the 
main principles of strategy, was in command. 
Suddenly attacked at Shiloh, on the bluffs 
overlooking the Tennessee River, he stubbornly 
held his position until the arrival of reinforce- 
ments enabled him to drive the enemy back. 
Then his forces advanced slowly but steadily 
southward, with the great object of gaining 
complete control of the Mississippi, the lower 
reaches of which had been cleared of Con- 
federates by Farragut’s capture of New Orleans. 
For a time, Grant was blocked at Vicksburg 
where the Confederates had strongly fortified 
themselves on blulTs too high for naval attack. 
But by a brilliant campaign in 186,3, he moved 
below and around Vicksburg, subjecting the 
position to a six weeks’ siege. On .luly 4, he 
captured the town together with the strongest 
Confederate army in the west. The river was 
now entirely in Union hands. The Confederacy 
was broken in two and it became almost 
impossible to bring supplies from the rich 
Texas and Arkansas country east across the 
water. 

In Virginia, on the other hand, the Union 
troops had, in the meantime, met one defeat 
after another. There was a long succession of 
bloody campaigns in which the Union armies, 
trying to capture Richmond, Virginia, the 
Confederate capital, and destroy the Confeder- 


ate forces, were again and again thrown back. 
The distance between Washington and Rich- 
mond is only a hundred miles, but the country 
is intersected by numerous streams which 
furnished strong defensive positions. Moreover, 
the Confederates had two generals, Robert E. 
Lee and Thomas J. (Stonewall) Jackson, who 
both far surpassed the early Union commanders 
in brilliant leadership. The Union general, 
McClellan, made a desperate attempt to sci/,e 
Richmond. At one time his troops could hear 
the clocks striking in the steeples of the Con- 
federate capital. But in the Seven Days’ Battles 
of June 25 to July 1, 1862, the Union troops 
were driven steadily backward, both sides 
suffering terrible losses. 

The 1 863 campaign began badly for the north. 
But a significant event occurred on January 1 
of that year. On that day President Lincoln 
issued the Emancipation Proclamation which 
freed the slaves and invited them to join the 
armed forces of the nation. Up to this point, 
the ostensible reason for the war had been to 
keep the nation unified. To this was now added 
the permanent banishment of slavery from its 
borders. The overland advance on Richmond 
was still thwarted. At Chancellorsville, a bloody 
battle resulted in a severe repulse for the north. 
This Confederate victory was gained at a high 
price, however, for it cost the life of Stonewall 
Jackson, who next to Lee was the ablest of 
southern commanders. 

Not one of these Confederate victories, 
however, was decisive. The Union government 
simply mustered new armies and tried again, 
and in July 1863, came the turning-point of the 
war. Believing that the crushing defeat at 
Chancellorsville gave him his chance, Lee 
struck northward and invaded Pennsylvania. 
His army almost reached the state capital, and 
the large northern cities were thrown into great 
alarm. But a strong Union force intercepted 
his march at Gettysburg. Here, in a three-day 
battle, the Confederates made a valiant elTort 
to break the Union lines. But they failed and 
as Lee’s veterans, after losses which permanently 
crippled them, fell back to the Potomac, it was 
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Earlv on Apiil 12, 1861, a tliiiiiderowi explosion broke the silence over Charles- 
ton harbot Confedeiates finng upon Fort Sumlei (here) began the Cinl Wat 


deaf that the “high tide at Gettysburg” had on February 1, 1865, General Sherman’s 

been the high tide of all Confedeiate hopes. western aimy began a march northward from 

Grant’s army was then taking possession of Georgia. Everywhere a desperate enemy tried 

Vicksbuig on the Mississippi. The blockade of to obstruct his progress. On February 17, the 

southern coasts had become an iron cordon Confederates abandoned Columbia, the South 

which few vessels pierced. Tdie Confederacy was Carohna capital. Charleston fell into the hands 

nearing the end of its resources. The northern of the Union fleet without a battle when her 

states, on the other hand, seemed more prosper- railroad connections with the interior were cut. 

ous than ever, their mills and factories were Meantime the Confederate positions jn Peters- 

running full blast, their farms were exporting burg and Richmond proved untenable, and on 

bumper uofw lo Europe; their manpower was April 2, Lee abandoned them. A week later he 

being restored by immigration. found himself at Appomatox, in Virginia, 

Gram's slow but inexorable advance on hemmed in by the enemy and with no alternative 

Richmond m 1864 foreshadowed the end. but surrender. 

From all bides northern troops closed in, and The terms of surrender were magnanimous, 
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and on his return from the conference. Giant 
quieted the noisy demonstrations of his soldiers 
by reminding them, “The rebels aie our country- 
men again.” The war for southern independence 
had become the “Lost Cause.” 

The hero of that “Lost Cause” was indis- 
putably Robert E. Lee. By virtue of his power 
of organization, his conscientious attention to 


Soon after the crucial battle oj Aiiiietain, Lincoln 
vi'nted the Union geneial, McClellan, at lin field 
headquarters Jut a coiijei erne on the ivn/ 'spi ogress. 



details, his tender care for his men, his daring, 
and his fine presence, he inspued confidence 
and won the devotion of his troops. The 
brilliance of his leadership, his humanity 
throughout the conflict, and his giandeur in 
defeat aroused admiration. Like George Wash- 
ington, he was great in peace as in war. In the 
five years he survived the conflict, he devoted 
himself to the restoration of the south in 
economic, cultural, and political fields, and 
uiged the people to become the loyal partners 
of their late enemies. 

To the north, the war produced a still greater 
hero in Abraham Lincoln. In its early months, 
few perceived the true stature of this awkward 
western lawyer. Little by little, however, the 
nation came to comprehend his deep sagacity, 
founded upon careful study and hard thinking; 
his intense love of truth; his inexhaustible 
patience; and his boundless generosity of spirit. 
If he seemed at moments to hesitate and 
vacillate, time always proved that he had known 
how' to wait for the national advantage, how to 
combine strength with tact. He was anxious, 
above all, to weld the country together as a 
union, not of force and repression, but of 
warmth and generosity of feeling. His foreign 
policy showed dignity, integrity, and firmness, 
and though lie had to use unprecedented 
powers, he believed fervently in democratic 
self-government and commanded the complete 
faith of the people, who elected him for a second 
term in 1864. 

Lincoln’s second inaugural address closed 
with these words: . . -With malice toward 

none; wilh charity for all, with firmness in tiie 
right, as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in ; to bind 
op the nation’s wounds; to care for him who 
shall have borne the battle, and for his widow, 
and his orphan ... to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and with all nations.” Three weeks 
later, two days after Lee’s surrender, Lincoln 
delivered his last public address in which he 
unfolded his reconstruction policy— the most 
generous terms toward a helpless opponent ever 
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offered by a victor. For Lincoln did not consider 
himself a conqueror. He was and had been, 
since 1861, President of the United Stales. The 
rebellion must be forgotten and every southern 
state readmitted to her full privilege in the 
Union. On Thursday night, April 13, Washing- 
ton was illuminated to celebrate Lee’s surrender, 
and joyous crowds paraded the streets. On the 
14th, the President held his last cabinet meeting. 
It was decided to lift the blockade. He urged 
his secretaries to turn their thoughts to peace— 
to turn away from bloodshed, from persecution. 
That night he was assassinated by a crazed 
fanatic ns he sat in his box in the theater. 

As James Russell Lowell, the poet, wrote: 
“Never before that startled April morning did 
such multitudes of men shed tears for the death 
of one they had nev6r seen, as if with him a 
friendly presence had been taken from their 
lives, leaving them colder and darker. Never 


was funeral panegyric so eloquent as the silent 
look of sympathy which strangers exchanged 
when they met that day. Their common man- 
hood had lost a kinsman.” 

Under a new, untried, and unevenly equipped 
leader, Andrew Johnson, the nation had to face 
the trying problems of readjustment and re- 
construction. For the war had left the country 
a mixed heritage of good and evil results. It had 
saved the Union and given it an indestructible 
character, but surely the country had not 
escaped from the cauldron unscathed. 

The most important political problem con- 
fronting the victorious north Was the question 
of determining the status of the seceded states. 
There was confusion as to whether this question 
fell within the realm of Congress or the President. 
Lincoln had held to the view that the southern 
states had never legally seceded, but that their 
people had been misled by some disloyal 
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When the Confederates were forced to evacuate their capital at Richmond, they set fire to the city in an 
effort to. effect its complete destruction. This ruined bridge, a .symbol of the task of reconstruction facing 
the south after the war, and the bridge on the opposite page were photograpimi by Mathew Brady. 


citizens into a defiance of federal authority. 
According to Lincoln, the war was the act of 
individuals, and the federal government would 
have to treat with those individuals and not 
with the states, Lincoln believed that the 
President, as commander-in-chief of the army 
and naVy and possessor of the power to pardon, 
had complete control of the situation. Acting 
upon this theory, he declared by proclamation 
in 1863 that if, in any state, ten per cent of the 
voters of 1860 would form a govemrnent that 
lyas loyal to the Constitution and acknowledge 
obedience ; to the 'laws of Congress and the 
proclamation of the President he would 
recognize- the government so created;; as the 
legal government of the state. Confess rejected 
this plan and challenged Lincoln’s right to deal 
with the question without consulting them, 
Eilleging that it was an unwarranted usurpation : 


of legislative power. On the other hand, Lincoln 
refused to sign a much more stringent bill which 
Congress passed in 1864. 

Indeed, before the war was actually over, 
Lincoln had set up governments in Virginia, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Louisiana. Some 
members of Congress, however, disapproved of 
this action and wished to impose severe punish- 
: ment on all the Confederate states. One of these 
Congressmen, Thaddeus Stevens, leader of the 
Repitblican Party in the House of Representa- 
tives, believed, in fact,; that southern planters 
should be kept under military rule'for a period 
, of probation. Others; were determined to give 
the; Ne^^ fight to- vote; imitiediateiy. ' 

at: this 

: . time^rathef than tiife readhhissidn to the llnibn, 
of the southern states — was the condition of the 
emandpaied Negro, and in March 186-6, ii 
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establislied the Freedman’s Bureau, which was 
to assume a position of guardianship over the 
Negro and direct his first efforts at self-support. 
In addition. Congress also formalized the fact 
of Negro freedom by proposing the thirteenth 
constitutional amendment which abolished slav- 
ery and was ratified in December 1865. 

Lincoln had early sensed the coming struggle 
between the executive and the legislature over 
the policy of reconstruction. But solving the 
problems fell to the lot of his successor, Andrew 
Johnson. Long experienced in public life, he 
had intellectual courage and inflexible purpose, 
but unfortunately, the situation before him 
called also for tact and patience, and these 
qualities were utterly foreign to his makeup. 


Throughout the summer of 1865, without 
consulting Coirgress, for that body was not in 
session, Johnson proceeded to carry out, except 
for minor diiferences, Lincoln’s plan of recon- 
struction. By presidential proclamation, he 
appointed a governor for each of the various 
southern states and freely restored political 
rights to large numbers of Confederates through 
the use of his pardoning power. Conventions 
were held in the southern states which repealed 
the ordinances of secession, repudiated the 
war debt, and drafted new constitutions. In 
time, the people of each state elected a governor 
and a state legislature, and when the legislature 
of a state approved the Thirteenth Amendment, 
Johnson recognized the re-establishment of 


The bridge over Aiitietam Creek in Maryianci, soon after the decisive battle. 
Here, after desperate fighting, the Union army finally forced a southern retreat. 






Bringing to a close the fow-year conflict between north and south General Robert E. Lee of the Confederacy 
surrenders to General Ulysses Grant of the Union army at Appomattox Court Bouse, Virginia, April 9, IS65, 


civil government and- considered the state back 
ill the Union. With few exceptions this process 
had been completed when Congress convened 
in December 1865. But the southern states were 
not yet fully restpred to their rightful places 
within the ' Union, because Congress had not 
yet seated -their Senators and Representatives 
who now came to : Wash once again to 

take: part ' in the ehactiuent of laws for the 
:tJhited"'States;y,;i,'' 

Both Lincoln and Johnson recognized that 
Congress would: have the -right’ to : deny 'the ' 
sbuthepn;: Repi'esentatives ;■ a :seat tin ; Congress 
phdef tthat ciauseJ’ of ftheSCohsdtnti 
says that “Each house shall be the judge of 
the , . . qualifications of its own jnembers.” 


Under the leadership of Thaddeus Stevens of 
Pennsylvania, tho.se who sought to punish the 
south refused to seat the southern delegates, 
and in the next few months they proceeded to 
workout apian of Congressional reGonstructioa 
■quite different from that which Lincoln had 
started and Johiisdn completed. : f 
A mixture of motives caused Congress to 
reject, the Johnson plan.: During m war, ; thC;: 
power and prestige:pf the President is, because 
of the very nature of ' things, likely :t6 Ibe hn- ^ 
- hanced,,' but : after the' wari Congress : seeks , to 

reassert itsf.authority. . In : 1865,; fhere^'^ w 
feeling that the time had come for Congress to 
curb the executive’s exercise of powers which, 
under the necessities of war, it liad I derated. 
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Furthermore, there was some feeling in the 
north that the south should be punished with 
severity. This feeling was encouraged by the 
radicals in Congress. They first took advantage 
of the fact that many southerners who now 
sought olfice had ten months before taken an 
active part in the war to destroy the Union. 
The vice-president of the Confederacy, for 
instance, presented himself now as Senator 
from Georgia. From the southern point of view, 
the election of their leaders to office was natural, 
but it was a particularly bitter pill for northern- 
ers to swallow. 

In addition, it was claimed that the Negro 
needed protection. As time passed, the idea 
gained currency that the Negro be given the 
right to vote and hold office and that he be 
given complete social and political equality 
with while citizens. Others, including Lincoln, 
favored a more gradual enfranchisement with 
full citizenship rights being first extended to 
educated Negroes and those who had served in 
the Union army. But the southern legislatures, 
created under the .Tohnson plan, enacted a 
variety of laws designed to regulate the privileges 
and rights of the freedmen. To the southerner, 
confronted with the problem of 3,500,000 
Negroes but recently emancipated from slavery, 
it seemed necessary that the states regulate 
their activities closely, and they enacted “black 
codes” of a restrictive nature. To many in the 
north, this seemed as if the gains of the war 
were being undone, and northern radicals 
seized upon the most obnoxious features of these 
codes to prove that the south was bent on 
re-establishing slavery. 

Gradually, many in the north came to feel 
that the President had been too lenient, and 
there developed a wide popular sympathy for 
the radicals in Congress. That body proceeded 
to enact over Johnson’s veto a Civil Rights Bill 
in April 1866, and a new Freedmen’s Bureau 
Bill in July 1866, both of which virtually 
prevented southern legislation from authorizing 
discrimination. Finally Congress proposed the 
Fourteenth Amendment which stated that 
“All persons horn or naturalized in the United 


States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
are citizens of the United States and of the 
state wherein they reside.” The immediate 
intention of its framers, of course, was to 
insure the conferring of citizenship upon the 
Negroes. 

All of the southern state legislatures, with 
the exception of Tennessee, refused to ratify the 
amendment. Some of them voted against it 
unanimously, Such action seemed proof enough 
to certain factions that severe punishment was 
necessary and that the north must intervene to 
protect the rights of tlie freedmen. Tire radicals 
in Congress proceeded to force their plan upon 
the south and in March of 1867 passed a 
Reconstruction Act, ignoring the civil govern- 
ments which had been established in the south. 
The act divided the south into five districts and 
placed them under military rule. It provided 
an escape from permanent military government 
by declaring that if the people of Confederate 
states would take an oath of allegiance, ratify 
the Fourteenth Amendment, and adopt Negro 
suffrage, they might establish civil governments 
and be restored to the Union. In July 1868, 
the Fourteenth Amendment was ratified and 
the next year, to fasten Negro suffrage upon 
the south beyond the power of repeal by a 
future Congress, the Fifteenth Amendment was 
passed by Congress and ratified in 1870 by state 
legislatures. It provided that “the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States or 
any state on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.” 

The fact that the Reconstruction Act meant 
the defeat and humiliation of President Johnson 
was no small reason for the indefatigable 
energy with which Congress pushed it. Con- 
gressional antipathy to Johnson was so great, 
in fact, that for the only time in American 
history, proceedings were instituted to remove 
the Chief Executive from office. His sole offense 
was his opposition to Congressional policies 
and his violent language in criticizing them. 
The most serious charge his enemies could level 
against him was that despite a Tenure of Office 
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The warmth and humanity of Ahraham Lincoln's per- 
sonality, toyelher nith his rare ahilitv of statesman- 
ship, have been the siihieci of innumerable literary 
ivories — stones, plays, hiogiuphies. These (ptalities are 
evident in the pietwe (above) with his son, Tad, and 
(tiffin) in the letter to Mis. Bixhy which showed, 
that despite the unceasing press of war duties, Lin- 
coln never lost sight of the sacrifices of individuals. 

Act, he had removed from his Cabinet a staunch 
Congressional supporter. Yet when the im- 
peachment trial was held by the Senate, it was 
proven that he was technically within his rights 
in removing the Secretary of War, and even 
more important, it was impressively pointed 
out how dangerous would be the jjrecedent if 
Congress were able to remove a President 
because he disagreed with an overwhelming 
majority of Congress. The attempt to remove 
him from office was unsuccessful and Johnson 
continued as President until his term expired. 

Under the Reconstruction Act, Congress, by 
the Slimmer of 1868, readmitted to the Union 
over the President’s opposition the states of 
Arkansas, North Carolina, South Carolina, 


Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. 
How representative the new governments of 
these seven reconstructed states were can be 
Judged from the fact that the majority of the 
governors, Representatives, and Senators elected 
were northern men who had come south after 
the war to make their political fortunes. The 
Negroes gained complete control of the Louis- 
iana, South Carolina, and Mississippi legis- 
latures. In several other states, though they 
were a minority in the legislatures, they were 
a strong voting power. The sprinkling of white 
southern legislators was unable to hold in check 
the combination of northerners and newly 
enfranchised Negroes who, although they under- 
took valuable work in building roads and 
bridges and initiating good laws concerning 
education and charities, were, on the whole, 
incompetent and wasteful of funds. 

In despair, the southern whites who believed 
their old civilization threatened and could find 
no legal remedy to stop the new regimes, 
resorted to extralegal means. The use of violence 
became more frequent as time passed, and the 
multiplying excesses and disorders led, in 1870, 
to the passage of an Enforcement Act which 
drastically punished those who attempted in 
any way to deprive the Negro of his civil rights. 

The increasing severity of such laws and the 
steady encroachment of Congress upon the 
police powers of the individual states impeded 
the process of spiritual reconciliation with the 
north .so necessary for the restoration of a 
common love of country. It also arrayed the 
mass of whites in the south against the Repub- 
lican Party as the party of the Negro and only 
increased the solidarity of the Democratic 
Party in that area. As time passed, it was 
obvious that the problem of the south was not 
being solved by harsh laws and continued 
rancor against former Confederates. And in 
May 1872, Congress passed a general Amnesty 
Act restoring full political privileges to all but 
about five hundred Confederates who had been 
excluded from the right to hold office and from 
the franchise. Little by little, state after state 
elected members of the Democratic Party to 
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ofllce. By 1876, the Republicans remained in 
power in only three southern states. The 
election that year, one of the closest in American 
history and one of the most disorderly, made it 
plain that the south would know no peace 
until the troops were withdrawn. The next year, 
therefore, President Rutherford B. Hayes re- 
moved them, admitting the failure of the 
“radical” reconstruction policy, which had been 
adopted chiefly because the idealistic wing of 
the party wished to protect the Negro and 
because the materialistic wing hoped to hold 
the south for votes, offices, and power. 

Northern rule was over in the south. But 
the south was now a region handicapped by 


the devastations of war, burdened by debts 
created by misgovernmcnl, and dcmoralr/cd by 
a decade of racial warfare. After twelve years — 
the years of “false” reconstruction from 1865 
to 1877 — real efforts to rebuild the south began. 
To repair the havoc of war and the chaotic 
events that followed was to prove a task of 
heartbreaking difficulty. For the Civil War and 
the bitterness it engendered was one of the 
great tragedies of American history. It is only 
through an understanding of the war, its causes 
and aftermath, that real insight can be gained 
into some of the continuing problems of a 
major American region, the southern United 
States. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Era of Expansion an 
Reform 


“JVe must abolish everything that bears even the semblance of privilege.'” 

— Woodrow Wilson, 

Message to Congress, April 8, 1913 


B etween two great wars — the Civil War 
and the first World War — the United 
States of America came of age. In a 
period of less than fifty years, it was transformed 
from a rural republic to an urban state. The 
frontier had vanished. Great factories and steel 
mills, transcontinental railroad lines, flourishing 
cities, vast agricultural holdings marked the 
land. And with them came accompanying evils: 
monopolies tended to develop, factory working 
conditions were poor, cities developed so quickly 
that they could not properly house or govern 
their teeming populations, factory production 
sometimes outran practical consumption. Re- 
action against these abuses came from America’s 
people and from her political leaders — Cleve- 
land, Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson. 
Their powerfully articulated reforms, idealistic 
in philosophy but realistic in execution, accepted 
the dictum that “legislation may begin where an 
evil begins.” Indeed, the accomplishments of 
the period of reform served effectively to check 
the wrongs engendered in the period of ex- 
pansion. 

“The Civil War,” says one writer, “cut a 
white gash through the history of the country; 
it dramatized in a stroke the changes that had 
begun to take place during the preceding 
twenty or thirty years. . . .” War needs had 
enormously stimulated manufacturing and had 
speeded up an economic process whose funda- 


mental factors were the exploitation of iron, 
steam, and electrical power, and the forward 
march of science and invention. 

The 36,000 patents granted before 1860 were 
but a pale forerunner of the flood of inventions 
to follow. From 1860 to 1890, 440,000 patents 
were issued, and in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century, the number reached nearly 
a million. The principle of the dynamo, which 
was developed as early as 1831, revolutionized 
American life after 1880, when Thomas Edison 
and others made its use practical. After Samuel 
F. B. Morse perfected electrical telegraphy in 
1844, distant parts of the continent were soon 
linked by a network of poles and wires. In 1876, 
Alexander Graham Bell exhibited a telephone 
instrument and, within half a century, 16,000,000 
telephones were accelerating the social and 
economic life of the nation. The tempo of 
business was quickened too by the invention 
of the typewriter in 1867, the adding macliine 
in 1888, and the cash register in 1897. The 
linotype composing machine, invented in 1886, 
the rotary press, and paper-folding machinery 
made it possible to print 240,000 eight-page 
newspapers in an hour. After 1880, Edison’s 
incandescent lamp brought to millions of homes 
better, safer, cheaper light than had ever been 
known before. The talking machine was also 
perfected by Edison who, in conjunction with 
George Eastman, developed the motion picture. 
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These, and the many other applications of 
science and ingenuity, resulted in a new level 
of productivity in virtually all fields. 

Concurrently, the basic industry of the nation 
— iron and steel — was forging ahead, protected 
by a high tarifl:'. Previously concentrated near 
deposits in the eastern states, the iron industry 
moved westward as geologists discovered new 
ore deposits. Especially notable was the great 
Mesabi iron range at the head of Lake Superior 
which, within a short lime, proved one of the 
greatest ore producers in the world. The ore 
lay on the surface of the ground and was easy 
and cheap to mine. Remarkably free of chemical 
impurities, it could be processed under the new 
converter or open-hearth methods into steel of 
superior quality at a price of thirty-five dollars 
instead of the previously prevailing cost of 
three hundred dollars a ton. 

Advances in steel production were, to a great 
extent, achieved by Andrew Carnegie, a major 
figure in the history of the industry. Coming to 
America from Scotland as a boy of twelve, he 
progressed from work as a bobbin boy in a 
cotton factory to a job in a telegraph office, 
and then to one on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Before he was thirty, he had made shrewd and 
farsighted investments, which by 1865 were 
concentrated in iron. Within a few years, he 
had organized or had stock in companies 
making iron bridges, rails, and locomotives. 
Ten years later, the steel mill he built on the 
Monongahela River in Pennsylvania was the 
greatest in the country, Year by year, Carnegie’s 
business grew. Lie acquired commanding control 
not only over new mills, but also over coke and 
coal properties, iron ore from Lake Superior, 
a fleet of steamers on the Great Lakes, a port 
town on Lake Erie, and a connecting railroad. 
His business was allied with a dozen others; it 
could command favorable terras from railroads 
and shipping lines; it had capital enough for 
expansion and a plentiful supply of labor. 
Nothing comparable in the way of industrial 
expansion had ever been seen before in America. 

In many respects, the history of Carnegie is 
the story of big business in the Ijnlted States. 



Drawn by the discovery of silver mines in the Rocky 
Mountains in the 187Q's, thousands of pioneers trav- 
eled westward. Here a caravan struggles up a perilous 
log road to the mining town of Leadville, Colorado. 

Although he long dominated the industry, he 
never succeeded in achieving a complete 
monopoly over the natural resources, trans- 
portation, and industrial plans involved in the 
making of steel. In the 1890’s, companies rose 
to challenge his pre-eminence. Stung by com- 
petition, Carnegie at first threatened to acquire 
new mines and build an even more powerful 
business; but, as an old and tired man, he was 
finally willing to listen to the suggestion that he 
merge his holdings with the new organization 
which would embrace most of the important 
iron and steel properties in the nation. 

The LInited States Steel Corporation, which 
resulted from this merger in 1901, illustrated a 
process that had been under way for thirty 
years. This was the combination of independent 
industrial enterprises into federated or central- 
ized companies. Begun during the Civil War, 
the trend gathered momentum after the seventies. 
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Busitiessmen realized that if they could bring 
competing firms into a single organization, they 
could control both production and markets. 
Developed to achieve these ends were the 
“corporation” and the “trust” which w'ere in 
many respects logical forms of organization 
for large-scale undertakings. For in a corpora- 
tion a wide reservoir of capital could be tapped. 
Potential investors were, attracted by the fact 
that they could expect profits from their pur- 
chase of stocks and bonds but were liable, in 
case of busines.s failure, only to the extent of 
their investments. In addition, incorporation 
gave business enterprises permanent life and 
continuity of control. The trust was, in effect, 
a combination of corporations whereby the 
stockholders of each placed their stocks in the 
hands of trustees who managed the business of 
all. Trusts made possible large-scale combina- 
tions, centralized control and administration, 
and the pooling of patents. By virtue of their 


capital resources, they had greater power to 
expand, to compete with foreign business 
companies, and to drive hard bargains witli 
labor, which w'as at this time beginning to 
organize effectively. They could also exact 
favorable terms from railroads, and e.xercise 
influence in politics. 

The Standard Oil Company, one of the 
earliest and strongest corporations, was followed 
rapidly by other trusts and combinations — in 
cottonseed oil, lead, sugar, tobacco, and rubber. 
Aggressive businessmen began to mark out 
industrial domains for themselves. Four great 
meat packers, chief among them Philip Armour 
and Giistavus Swift, established a beef trust. 
The McCormicks established pre-eminence in 
the reaper business. The trend was clearly 
reflected in a survey made in 1904 which showed 
that more than five thousand previously inde- 
pendent concerns had been consolidated into 
some three hundred industrial trusts. 


/It the Comstock lode in Nevada in the I870’ii, silver mining was changed from a simple manual task for 
a lane prospector to a complex mechanical operation requiring engineering skill and businesslike organization. 


In sUll other fields — in transportation and 
communication particularly — the trend toward 
amalgamation was spectacular. Western Union, 
earliest of the large combinations, was followed 
by the Bell Telephone System and eventually 
by the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. Cornelius Vanderbilt had early seen 
that efficient railroading required the unification 
of lines. In the sixties he had knit some thirteen 
separate railroads into a single line connecting 
New York City and Buffalo, nearly 300 miles 
away. During the next decade be acquired lines 
to Chicago and Detroit, and the New York 
Central System came into being. Other con- 
solidations were already under way, and soon 
the major railroads of the nation were organized 
into trunk lines and “systems” directed by half 
a dozen men. 

In this new industrial order, the city was the 
nerve center. Within its borders were focused 
all the dynamic economic forces: vast accumu- 
lations of capital, business and financial institu- 
tions, spreading railroad yards, gaunt smoky 
factories, and armies of manual and clerical 
workers. With populations recruited from the 
countryside and from lands across the sea, 
villages grew into towns and towns sprang into 
cities almost overnight. In 1830, only one of 
every fifteen persons lived in communities of 
8,000 or over, in 1860 nearly one out of every 
six, in 1890 three out of ten. No single city had 
as many as a million inhabitants in 1860, but 
thirty years later New York had a million and 
a half, and Chicago and Philadelpliia each had 
over a million. In these three decades, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore doubled in population; 
Kansas City and Detroit gi'ew fourfold, Cleve- 
land sixfold, Chicago tenfold. Minneapolis and 
Omaha and many communities like them which 
were mere hamlets when the Civil War began, 
increased fifty times or more in population. 

Vital as were these developments, their 
implica'tions were not sufficiently understood to 
make a significant impact on the political life 
of the period. Although there was an abundance 
of issues before the American people, one 
distinguished historian has written, “between 


1865 and 1897 there neie pul upon the federal 
law books not more than two or three acts 
winch need long detain the citizen concerned 
only with those manifestations of political 
power that produce essential readjustments in 
human relations.” 

Grover Cleveland, a Democrat, was elected 
to the presidency in 1884. He alone of the 
Presidents following the war had some under- 
standing of the significance and direction of 
the changes that were transforming the country 
and made some effort to grapple with the 
problems resulting from them. In the question 
of railroads, for instance, many abuses de- 
manded readjustment. Particularly pernicious 
was discrimination in rates against small 
shippers in the form of rebates to larger ones. 
In addition some railroads charged arbitrarily 
higher rates to some shippers than to others 
between certain points, irrespective of distance. 
While competition held down freight charges 
between cities having several rail connections, 
rates were excessive between points served by 
but one line. As a result therefore, it cost less 
to ship goods 800 miles from Chicago to New 
York than to places a few hundred miles east 
of Chicago. Railroads also tried plans of joint 
action to avoid competition. By one of these 
devices — pooling — rival companies divided the 
freight business according to a prearranged 
scheme placing the total earnings in a common 
fund for distribution. Popular resentment at 
these railroad practices deepened as time 
passed, and some efforts at regulation were 
made by the stales. Although these had some 
salutary effect, the problem was, by its very 
nature, national in character and therefore 
demanded Congressional action. The result was 
the Interstate Commerce Act, which President 
Cleveland signed in 1887. This statute forbade 
excessive charges, pools, rebates, and rate 
discrimination, and created an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to guard against violations 
of the act and to regulate railroad charges and 
practices. 

Cleveland was also an energetic champion 
of tariff reform. Adopted originally a .<5 an 
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San Francisco, California, in 1875. In the years immediately following the Civil War, 
great cities grew from what had previously been mere trading posts and villages. 


emergency war measure, the high Carfif had 
come to be accepted as permanent national 
policy. Cleveland regarded this as unsound and 
responsible, in large measure, for a burdensome 
increase ill the cost of living and for the rapid 
development of trusts. For years, the tariff had 
not even been a political issue. In 1880 how- 
ever, the Democrats had demanded a “tariff 
for reveriiie only,” and soon the clamor for 
reform became insistent. In his annual message 
in 1887, Cleveland, : despite warnings to ayoid 
the , explosive subject, startled the nation by 
denouncing the fantastic extremes to which the 
principle of protecting American industry from 
foreign competition had been pushed. 
;-:ff%ffhisHffuestidn:':'bscahae::the:'ds5 
presidential election campaign, and the Repnb- ’ 


lican candidate, Benjamin Harrison, defending 
the concept of protectionism, won. His admin- 
istration set about fulfilling its campaign 
promises by new legislation, and the McKinley 
tariff bill was passed in 1890. This measure 
sought not only to protect established industries, 
but also to foster infant industries and, by 
prohibitory duties, to create new ones. The 
^ generally : high rates prescribed by the new 
tariff were shortly reflected in high retail pricesj 
and before long thbre was " W 
■'■satisfaction.-'' 

During this period, ph^^lic concern was 
Increasingly' ;dm the trusts. Subjected to 

bitter attack through the eighties by such 
reformers as Henry Geoi'gc and Edward 
Bellamy, the gigantic corporations became not 
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only an object of antagonism but also a political 
issue. In 1890, the Sherman Antitrust Act was 
passed. Its primary intention was to break the 
monopolies; it forbade all combinations in 
restraint of interstate trade and provided several 
methods of enforcement with severe penalties. 
The law itself accomplished little immediately 
after its passage, for it was couched in general 
and indefinite terms. A decade later, however, in 
the administration of Theodore Roosevelt, its 
effective application earned the President the 
nickname of “trust-buster.” 

Despite these significant trends, the political 
picture of the period from the end of the Civil 
War until the turn of the century was, generally, 
a negative one. The vitality of the American 
people in these years was concentrated else- 
where; its impact was perhaps most clearly 
reflected in the history of the west In 1865, the 
frontier line followed generally the western 
limits of the states bordering the Mississippi 
River, bulging outward to include the eastern 
sections of Kansas and Nebraska. Behind this 
thin edge of pioneer farms was still much 
unoccupied land, and beyond that stretched the 
unfenced prairies, merging finally in the sage- 
brush plains that extended to the foothills of 
the Rockies. Then, for nearly a thousand miles 
loomed the huge bulk of mountain ranges, 
many richly stored with silver, gold, and other 
metals. On the Pacific side, new plains and 
deserts stretched to the wooded coast ranges 
and the ocean. Apart from the settled districts 
in California and scattered outposts, the vast 
inland region was peopled only by Indians. 

Yet, a quarter of a century later, virtually all 
the country had been carved into states and 
territories. Settlement was spurred by the 
Homestead Act of 1862 which granted free 
farms of 1 60 acres to citizens who would occupy 
and improve the land. By 1880, nearly 56,000,000 
acres had thus found their way into private 
hands. The wars with the Indians had come to 
an end. Miners had ranged over the whole of 
the mountain country, tunneling into the earth, 
establishing little communities in Nevada, 
Montana, and Colorado. Cattlemen, taking 



j4n electric lighting plant in the JSSO's. Already 
Eiliion's newly developed incandescent lamp was 
trainf arming American life os electricity was adop- 
ted for lighting homes, s Ircets, and public buddings. 


advantage of the enormous grasslands, had laid 
claim to the vast region stretching from Texas 
to the upper Missouri River. Sheepmen, too, 
had found their way to the valleys and mountain 
slopes. Then the farmers swarmed into the 
plains and valleys and closed the gap between 
the east and west. By 1890, the frontier had 
disappeared. Five or six million men and 
women now farmed where buffalo had roamed 
only two decades before. 

Speeding the process of colonization were the 
railroads. In 1862, Congress voted a charter to 
the Union Pacific Railroad which pushed its 
track westward from Council Bluffs, Iowa. At 
the same time, the Central Pacific began to build 
eastward from Sacramento, California, toward 
an undetermined junction point. The whole 
country was stirred as the two lines steadily 
approached each other, filially meeting qm May 
10, 1869, at Promontory Point in Utah. The 
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month of laborious tiavel hitherto sepdialing 
the Atlantic and Pacdic oceans was now cut to 
a fraction of that time The continental rail 
netwoik grew steadilj, and by 1884 four gieat 
lines joined the central Mississippi Valley area 
with the Pacific 

The fiist great rush of population to the far 
west was drawn to the mountainous regions 
Gold was found in Caiitornia in 1848, m 
Colorado and Nevada ten years later, in 
Montana and Wyoming m the sixties, and m the 
Black H ills of the Dakota country in the seventies 
Throughout these areas, miners opened up the 
countiy, established communities, and laid the 
foundations foi more permanent settlements 
Yet even while they were digging in the hills, some 
settlers perceived the farming and stock-raising 
possibilities of the region Some few com- 
munities continued to be devoted almost 
exclusively to mining but the real wealth of 
Montana, Colorado, Wyoming, and Idaho as 
of California was ultimately proved to be m 
the grass and in the soil 


Cattle idising bad long been an impoitant 
industry in Texas Aftei the vvai, enterpiising 
men began to dine their Texas longhorns north 
across the unlcnced public domain Feeding as 
they went, the cattle arrived at railway shipping 
points in Kansas laiger and falter than wlien 
they stalled Soon this “Long Diive” became 
a legulai event and, foi hundreds of miles, 
trails were dotted with herds of cattle moving 
northwards Cattle raising spread lapidly into 
the tians-Missoun legion, and immense lanches 
appealed m Colorado, Wyoming, Kansas, 
Nebiaska, and the Dakota teiiitory Western 
cities fiouiished as centeis tor the slaughtei and 
dressing of meal 

Ranching mtioduced a colorful mode of 
existence with the picturesque cowboy as its 
central figuie “We led a free and haidy life, 
with horse and with nfle,” wiote Theodore 
Roosevelt, twenty-fifth Piesident ol the United 
States, m his reminiscences ol his own ex- 
periences in Dakota “We worked under the 
scorching mid-summer sun when the wide 


7/ie Bessemer pmeess of steel making, invented in England, hyw iiidely adopted in the United States It 
was especially suited to the t)pe oj oie found in the huge deposits of the Mesabi lange neai Lake Sitpciioi 
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plains shimmered and wavered in the heat; and 
we knew the freezing misery of riding night 
guard round the cattle in the late fall round- 
up. . . . Bui we felt the beat of hardy life in our 
veins and ours was the glory of work and the 
joy of living.” 

Altogether some six million cattle were driven 
up from Texas to winter on the high plains of 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana between 
1866 and 1888. The cattle boom, in fact, reached 
its peak in about 1885. By then, the range had 
become too heavily pastured to support the 
long drive and it was beginning to be criss- 
crossed by railroads. Not far behind the rancher 
creaked the prairie schooner of the farmers 
bringing their womenfolk and children, their 
draft horses, cows, and pigs. Under the Home- 
stead Act they staked of!' their claims and 
fenced them in with barbed wire, ousting the 
ranchmen from lands they had possessed without 
legal title. During the two terrible winters of 
1886 and 1887, herds were annihilated in the 
open ranges by the freezing weather. The 
romantic “wild west” gave way to settled 
communities, to fields of wheat, corn, and oats. 

In the west as throughout the country, 
agriculture remained the country’s basic indus- 
try, at which the largest number of people 
worked, despite the giant strides of industry. 
And as manufacturing had developed in the 
decades following the war, so was agriculture 
now undergoing a revolution. This involved a 
shift from husbandry to machine farming and 
from subsistence to commercial farming. Indeed, 
in the fifty years from 1860 to 1910, the number 
of farms in the United States trebled, increasing 
from 2,000,000 to 6,000,000; the area more 
than doubled from 400,000,000 acres to 
880,000,000 acres. The production of wheat 
rose from 173,000,000 to 635,000,000 bushels, 
corn from 838,000,000 to 2,886,000,000 bushels, 
and cotton from 3,841,000 to 11,609,000 bales. 
More land was brought under cultivation in the 
thirty years after I860 than in all the previous 
history of the United States. In the same period, 
the population of the nation more than doubled. 
Most of the increase was in the cities, but the 


American farmer grew enough grain and cot- 
ton, raised enough beef and pork, and clipped 
enough wool not only to supply American 
workers but to export ever increasing surpluses. 

The e.xpansion into the west largely explains 
this extraordinary achievement. Another factor 
was the application of machinery and science 
to the processes of farming. The farmer of 
1800, using a hand sickle, could hope to cut 
half an acre of wheat a day. With the cradle, 
thirty years later, he might cut two acres a day. 
In 1840, Cyrus McCormick performed the 
miracle of cutting five or six acres a day with 
the curious machine he had been developing for 
nearly a decade. Farsighted, he headed west to 
the young prairie town of Chicago and estab- 
lished a reaper factory there. By 1860, a quarter 
of a million reapers had been sold. 

In rapid succession, other farm machines were 
developed — the automatic wire binder and the 
threshing machine, the reaper-thresher or com- 
bine. Indeed, in every sphere, machinery came 
to the aid of the farmer. Mechanical corn 
planters, corn cutters, husker, and shellers; 
the cream separator, the manure spreader, the 
potato planter, the hay drier, the poultry 
incubator, and a hundred other inventions 
lightened the farmer’s labor and increased his 
efficiency. The west absorbed most of the 
new harvesters and threshers and tractors. 
Eastern farms were too small, agriculture too 
diversified to justify investment in expensive 
machinery; southern cotton and tobacco were 
not readily adaptable to mechanized cultivation. 

Scarcely less important than machinery in 
the agricultural revolution was science. In 1862, 
with the passage of the Morrill Land-grant 
College Act, Congress appropriated public land 
to each state for the establishment of agri- 
cultural and industrial colleges. These were to 
serve both as educational institutions and as 
centers of research in scientific farming. Subse- 
quently Congress appropriated funds for the 
creation of' agricultural experiment stations 
throughout the country and also granted funds 
directly to the Department of Agriculture for 
research. By the beginning of the new century, 
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scientists throughout the land were at work on 
agricultural research projects. 

One of these scientists, Mark Carleton, 
traveled for the Department of Agriculture to 
Russia. There he found and imported the rust 
and drought-resistant winter wheat which now 
makes up more than half of the United States 
wheat crop. Other agricultural scientists made 
scarcely less important contributions over the 
years. Marion Dorset conquered the dread hog 
cholera, George Mohler, the menacing hoof- 
and-mouth disease. From North Africa, one 
researcher brought back Kaffir corn; from 
Turkestan, another imported the yellow-flower- 
ing alfalfa. Luther Burbank in California 
produced scores of new fruits and vegetables; 


in Wisconsin, Stephen Babcock invented a milk 
test for determining the butter-fat content of 
milk; at Tuskegee Institute in Alabama, the 
great Negro scientist, George Washington 
Carver, found hundreds of new uses for the 
peanut, the sweet potato, and the soybean. 

Yet despite these advances, the American 
farmer in the nineteenth century was subject to 
recurring periods of critical hardship. Indeed, 
at the close of the century of greatest agri- 
cultural expansion, the dilemma of the farmer 
had become a major problem. Several basic 
factors were involved — soil exhaustion, the 
vagaries of nature, overproduction of staple 
crops, decline in self-sufficiency, and lack of 
adequate legislative protection and aid. Southern 


This apparatus for recording piano music on phonograph records, in use around 1890, was dawtnped from an 
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soil had long been exhausted by tobacco and 
cotton culture, but in the west, and on the 
plains too, soil erosion, wind storms, and insect 
pests ravaged the land. 

The swift mechanization of agriculture west 
of the Mississippi had not proved an unmixed 
blessing. It encouraged many farmers to expand 
their holdings unwisely; it stimulated concentra- 
tion on staple crops; it gave large farmers a 
distinct advantage over small ones and hastened, 
at once, the development of tenancy and of 
farming on an extremely large scale. These 
problems were to remain largely unsolved until 
the widespread acceptance of modern soil 
conservation techniques many years later. 

Even more complex, but more readily sus- 
ceptible to swift remedial action, was the 
problem of prices. The farmer sold his product 
in a competitive world market but purchased 
his supplies, equipment, and household goods 
in a market protected against competition. 
The price he got for his wheat or cotton or beef 
was determined abroad; the price he paid for 
his harvester, his fertilizer, his barbed wire was 
fixed by trusts setting prices behind a protective 
tariff. From 1870 to 1890 prices of most farm 
products moved irregularly downward, and the 
value of American farm products increased 
only half a billion dollars. In the same period, 
however, the value of manufactures increased 
by six billion dollars. 

This economic unbalance led to the formation 
of farmers’ organizations to consider common 
grievances and propose means of relief. Most 
of these were patterned after the Grange 
established in 1867. Within a few years, there 
were Granges in almost every state, and member- 
ship exceeded three-quarters of a million. These 
groups began chiefly as social organizations 
designed to lessen the farmer’s isolation. 
Inevitably, however, their members turned to 
discussions of business and politics. Talk led 
to action, and soon many of the Granges set up 
cooperative marketing organizations, coopera- 
tive stores, and even factories.In a number of 
midwestern states, they elected memhers to the 
legislature and passed laws regulating railroads 


and warehouses. Many of the Grange business 
enterprises failed, however, and at the same 
time, the farms enjoyed a resurgence of pros- 
perity in the late seventies. In consequence, the 
Grange dwindled in importance. The movement 
it had started, however, revived in the Farmers’ 
Alliances which began in the late eighties and 
early nineties. Times were once more hard; 
drought had descended on the stricken plains; 
the price of wheat and cotton plunged. Thus 
stimulated, the Alliance movement spread 
quickly and by 1890 it had nearly two million 
members. In addition to an extensive educa- 
tional program, these groups made active 
demands for political refornt. Before long, the 
Alliances were metamorphosed into a crusading 
political party. Known as the Populists, they 
vigorously opposed the old Democratic and 
Republican parties. 

There had never before in American politics 
been anything like the Populist fever which 
swept the prairies and cotton lands. After a 
hard day in the fields, farmers hitched up their 
buggies and, with their wives and children, 
jogged off to the meeting house and applauded 
the impassioned oratory of their leaders. The 
elections of 1890 swept the new party into 
power in a dozen southern and western states 
and sent a score of Senators and Representatives 
to Congress. Encouraged by this success, the 
Populists drew up a progressive platform 
demanding extensive reforms, including an 
income tax, a national system of loans for 
farmers, government ownership of railroads, 
an eight-hour day for labor, and an increase 
in the supply of currency by the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver. 

In the election of 1892, the Populists showed 
impressive strengUi in the west and south- 
Their presidential candidate polled more than 
a million votes. However, the Democratic 
candidate, Grover Cleveland, was elected. 
Four years later, the dynamic Populists were 
fused nearly everywhere with the Democratic 
Party. Influenced by the Populists, the new 
Democratic leaders prepared to make a major 
political issue of the money question. 
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The United States, from the country’s 
founding, had been on a bimetallic standard, 
that is, the government stood ready to coin 
into dolhirs all the gold and silver that might be 
brought to the mint. In 1873, Congress re- 
organized the monetary system and, among 
other tilings, omitted the standard silver dollar 
from the list of authorized domestic coins. The 
act excited little attention at the time for silver 
metal was scarce. Indeed no silver dollars had 
actually been in circulation for forty years. 
This situation changed precipitously. New 
silver mines were discovered in the mountain 
states of tlie west. At the same time, several 
European countries demonetized silver. Sudden- 
ly, a tremendous supply of silver was available. 

During this period, the country was ex- 
periencing hard times. Convinced that their 
troubles stemmed from a shortage of money 
in circulation, agrarian spokesmen in the west 
and south, supported by labor groups in the 
eastern industrial centers, demanded a return 
to the unlimited coinage of silver. Enlarging the 
volume of money in use they believed would 
indirectly result in higher prices for farm crops 
and better wages in industry. It was also argued 
that debts could be more readily paid off. 
Conservatives on the other hand were con- 
vinced that such a policy would be financially 
disastrous. Inflation, once begun, could not be 
stopped, and the government itself would be 
forced into bankruptcy. Only the gold standard, 
they asserted, oflfered stability. 

The Silverites — Democrats and old Populists 
together — found a leader in William .Tennings 
Bryan of Nebraska, their candidate for President 
In the 1896 election. Spectacular in appearance 
and a magnetic orator, be captured the devotion 
of millions. But his party was divided, and his 
opponents were strong. In only one respect did 
the Democrats have a clear advantage and that 
was in Bryan himself. But he was not enough, 
and William McKinley won the election by 
more than half a million votes, Bryan’s cam- 
paign, nevertheless, was to become legendary, 
and except for their monetary policies most of 
the ideas of the Populists and the agrarian 
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Democrats have subsequently been written into 
legisiation. 

This campaign bore striking testimony to 
the solidity which the Union had achieved 
since the Civil War. Though the farmers’ 
grievances were no less real than had been 
those of the slaveholders, there was no talk 
of nullification or of secession. This national 
unity was made clearly manifest in the conflict 
with Spain that burst upon the country in 
1898. The Spanish government had learned 
nothing from the revolt of her major colonies 
in the western hemisphere earlier in the century. 
Unchanged, she continued her despotic rule 
of the little island of Cuba, where trade with 
the United Slates was now flourishing. In 1895, 
the Cubans’ kindling wrath burst forth into 
a war for independence. The course of the 
uprising was watched in the United States 
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with grovving concern, for America had tradi- American waters. Before dawn, he van the 

tional interest in, Latin-American struggles for batteries of Manila Bay and, by high noon, he 

independence. Resolved not to be stampeded had destroyed the entire Spanish fleet without 

into war, President Cleveland put forth every losing an American life. Meanwhile in Cuba, 

effort to preserve neutrality. However, three troops equivalent to a single army corps w'ere 

years later, during the McKinley administration, landed near Santiago; they won a rapid series 

the United States warship Maine was destroyed of engagements and fired on the port. Four 

while lying peacefully at anchor in Havana armored Spanish cruisers plunged out of 

harbor and 260 men were killed. An outburst Santiago Bay and a few hours later were reduced 

of patriotic fervor resulted. For a time McKinley to smashed hulks. 

sought to preserve the peace, but within a few„ From Boston to San Francisco, whistles blew 
months, believing further delay futile, he and flags waved on the hot .Tuly day when word 

recommended armed intervention. came that Santiago had fallen. New.spapers 

The actual hostilities proved swift and rushed their correspondents to Cuba and the 

decisive, lasting four months in all. Not a single Philippines, and these writers trumpeted the 

American reverse of any importance occurred. renown of the nation’s new heroes. Chief 

A week after the declaration of war, Com- among them were George Dewey of Manila 

inodore George Dewey, then at Hong Kong, fame and Theodore Roosevelt, leader of the 

proceeded with his squadron of six vessels to “Rough Riders,” a volunteer cavalry regiment 

the Philippines. His orders were to prevent the he had recruited for service in Cuba. Before 

Spanish fleet based there from operating in long, Spain sued for peace, and a treaty was 


Before 1890, fanners had adopted steam engines for use in threshing grain. Mechanization speeded 
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signed on December 10, 1898. By its terms, 
Spain transferred Cuba to the United States 
for temporary occupation preliminary to insular 
independence. It ceded Porto Rico and Guam 
in lieu of war indemnity, and the Philippines 
on payment of $20,000,000. 

Newly established in the Philippines, the 
United State.s now had high hopes of a vigorous 
trade with China. Since China’s defeat by 
.Tapan in 1894-95, however, various European 
nations had acquired naval bases, leased 
territories, and established spheres of influence 
there. They had secured not only monopolistic 
trade rights, but usually also exclusive con- 
cessions for the investment of capital in railway 
construction and mining development in ad- 
joining regions. In its own earlier diplomatic 
relations with the Orient, the American govern- 
ment had always insisted upon equality of 
commercial privileges for all nations. If this 
principle were now to be preserved, a bold 
course was necessary. In September 1899, 
Secretary of Slate John Hay addressed a 
circular note to the powers concerned. They 
agreed to the doctrine of the “open door” for 
all nations in China — that is, equality of trading 
opportunities (including equal tariffs, harbor 
duties, and railway rates) in the areas they 
controlled. 

In 1900, however, the Chinese struck out 
against the foreigners. In June, insurgents 
seized Peiping and besieged the foreign legations 
there. Hay promptly announced to the powers 
that the United Slates would oppose any 
disturbance of Chinese territorial or adminis- 
trative rights or of the “open door.” Once the 
rebellion was quelled, however, it required ail 
of his skill to carry through the American 
program and to protect China from crushing 
indemnities. In October, however. Great Britain 
and Germany once more signified their ad- 
herence to the open-door policy and the preser- 
vation of Chinese independence, and the other 
nations presently followed. 

Meanwhile, the presidential election of 1900 
gave the American people a chance to pass 
judgment on the McKinley administration, 


especially its foreign policy. Meeting at Phila- 
delphia, the Republicans expressed jubilation 
over tlie successful outcome of the war with 
Spain, the restoration of prosperity, and the 
effort to obtain new markets through the 
“policy of the open door." McKinley’s election, 
with Theodore Roosevelt as his running mate, 
was a foregone conclusion. The President, 
however, did not live long enough to enjoy his 
victory. In September 1901, while attending an 
exposition in Buffalo, New York, he was shot 
down by an assassin. McKinley’s death brought 
Theodore Roosevelt to the presidential chair. 

In domestic as well as international alTairs, 
Roosevelt’s accession coincided with a new 
epoch in American political life. At the turn of 
the century, America could look back over 
three generations of progress. The continent 
was peopled, (he frontier was gone. From a 
small, struggling republic menaced on all sides, 
the nation had advanced to the rank of a world 
power. Its political foundations had endured 
the vicissitudes of civil and foreign war, the 
tides of prosperity and depression, In agriculture 
and industry, immense strides had been made. 
The ideal of free public education had been 
realized. The ideal of a free press had been 
maintained. The ideal of religious freedom had 
been cherished. Yet thoughtful Americans did 
not look with complacency upon their social, 
economic, and political situation. For big 
bu.siness was now more firmly entrenched than 
ever. Often, local and municipal government 
was in the hands of corrupt politicians. A spirit 
of materialism was infecting every branch of 
society. 

Against these evils arose the full-throaled 
protest which gave American politics and 
thought its peculiar character from approx- 
imately 1890 to the first World War. Since the 
early days of the industrial revolution, the 
farmers had been fighting a battle against the 
cities and against the rising industrial magnates. 
As far back as the I850’s, reformers had leveled 
heavy criticism at the prevailing system of 
patronage whereby successful political figures 
distributed government positions to their sup- 
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porters. After a thirty-year struggle, the re- 
formers achieved the passage in 1883 of the 
Pendleton Civil Service Bill. This law estab- 
lishing a merit system in government service 
marked the beginning of political reform. 
Industrial workers had also spoken up against 
injustices. They had first organized to protect 
themselves through the Knights of Labor. 
Founded in 1869, its membership rose in 
spectacular fashion to a total of 700,000 
adherents in the middle eighties. This organiza- 
tion declined, but it was soon effectively 
replaced by the American Federation of Labor, 
a powerful combination of craft and industrial 
unions. By 1900, labor was a force in America 
that no statesman could ignore. 

Almost every notable figure in this period, 
whether in politics, philosophy, scholarship, 
or literature, derives his fame, in part, from his 
connection with the reform movement. The 
heroes of the day were all reformers, voicing 
the needs of the times. For the practices and 
principles inherited from an eighteenth-century 
rural republic had proved inadequate for a 
twentieth-century urban state. The confusions 
which beset America in the industrial age 
resulted chiefly from the growing complexity 
and interdependence of society and the diffusion 
of personal responsibility through the growth 
of huge corporations. To correct this situation 
a group of young writers turned their talents. 
Newspapers and popular magazines led the 
van; novelists took up the theme, and presently 
the crusade was given a practical turn by 
aspiring political reformers, including the new 
President of the United States. The period of 
greatest reformist activity extended from 1902 
to 1908. Years before, in 1873, Mark Twain 
had exposed American society to his careful 
scrutiny in The Gilded Age. Now trenchant 
articles appeared in McClure’s, Everybody’s, 
and Collier’s magazines on trusts, finance, 
impure foods, railways. Upton Sinclair, using 
fiction as his medium, published a novel entitled 
The Jungle, which exposed unsanitary conditions 
in the great Chicago packing houses and told 
of the grip of the beef trust on the nation’s meat 


supply. Theodore Dreiser’s The Financier and 
The Titan made it easier to understand the 
machinations of big business. Frank Norris’s 
The Pit clarified much of the agrarian protest. 
Lincoln Steffens’ The Shame of the Cities 
bared political corruption. This “literature of 
exposure” had a vital effect in rousing the 
people to action. 

The hammering impact of uncompromising 
writers and an increasingly aroused public 
spurred political leaders to practical measures. 
Several states began to enact laws designed to 
ameliorate the conditions under which people 
lived and worked. Indeed, more social legislation 
was passed in the first fifteen years of the 
century than in all previous American history. 
Child labor laws were .strengthened and new 
ones adopted, raising age limits, shortening 
hours, restricting night work, requiring school 
attendance. By this time also, most of the larger 
cities and more than half the states had cstab- 
li.shed an eight-hour day on public works. In 
hazardous employment, the workday was like- 
wise subjected to legislative regulation. Hardly 
less important were the workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws which made employers legally respon- 
sible for injuries sustained by employees in the 
course of their work. New revenue laws were 
also enacted which, by taxing inheritances, 
incomes, and the property or earnings of 
corporations, sought to place the burden of 
government on those best able to pay. 

Admirable as were these moves, it was clear 
that most of the problems to which the reformers 
addressed themselves could not be solved unless 
they were projected on a national scale. This 
was clearly seen by President Theodore Roose- 
velt who was himself passionately interested in 
reform. Roosevelt was, at the same time, a 
political realist, an ardent nationalist, and a 
faithful Republican. After Thomas Jefferson, 
he was the most versatile of Presidents, He had 
been a rancher and a state governor, Fie had 
hunted big game, written books, served in the 
New York state legislature, administered the 
New York city police, directed the navy, and 
fought in Cuba. He read omnivorously and had 
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opinions on everything. Like Andrew .lackson, 
he had a genius for winning the confidence of 
the people and for dramatizing all his battles. 
Within a year he had shown that he understood 
the great changes sweeping over America; he 
was determined to give the people a “square 
deal.” 

In his enforcement of the antitrust laws, 
Roosevelt initiated his policy of increased 
government supervision. The extension of such 
supervision over the railroads was one of the 
notable achievements of his administration. He 
himself called railroad regulation the “para- 
mount issue,” and two major regulatory bills 
were passed. The Elkins Act of 1903 made 
published rates the lawful standard and made 
shippers equally liable with railroads for 
rebates. Under its provisions the government 
successfully prosecuted erring companies. Sub- 
sequently Congress created a new Department 
of Commerce and Labor with membership in 
the cabinet. One of its bureaus was empowered 
to investigate the aflairs of large business 
aggregations. In 1907 it was discovered, for 
instance, that the American Sugar Refining 
Company had defrauded the government of a 
large amount of import duties. The resulting 
legal actions led to the recovery of over 
14,000,000 and the conviction of several of the 
company’s officials. In the same year, the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana was indicted 
for receiving secret rebates on shipments over 
the Chicago and Alton Railroad. The spirit of 
the times was reflected in the fine imposed 
amounting to 5529,240,000 on 1,462 separate 
counts. 

Already in 1904, Theodore Roosevelt had 
become the Republican idol. His striking 
personality and his “trust-busting” activities 
captured the imagination of the man in the 
street. Progressive Democrats were also drawn 
more to hint than to their own party candidate. 
The abounding prosperity of the country was 
another influence which made for Republican 
victory in the 1904 election. Emboldened by his 
sweeping triumph, the President returned to 
office with fresh determination to advance the 


cause of reform. In his first annual message, he 
called for more drastic regulation of the rail- 
roads, and in .Tune 1906, the Hepburn Act was 
passed. This gave tlie Interstate Commerce 
Commission real authority in rate regulation, 
extended the jurisdiction of the Commission, 
and forced the railroads to surrender their 
interlocking interests in steamship lines and 
coal companies. By the end of the Roosevelt 
administration, rebates had practically dis- 
appeared and public regulation of railroads was 
an accepted principle. 

Other Congressional measures carried still 
further the principle of federal control. In 
response to the reformist crusade, the purc- 
food law of 1906 prohibited the use of any 
“deleterious drug, chemical, or preservative” 
in prepared medicines or foods. This was 
presently reinforced by an act requiring federal 
inspection of all concerns selling meats in 
interstate commerce. 

Unquestionably, one of the mo.st important 
achievements of the Roosevelt administrations 
was in the conservation of the natural resources 
of the nation. Exploitation and waste of raw 
materials had to be stopped, and wide stretches 
of land regarded as worthless needed only 
proper attention to become fit for use. In 1901, 
in his first message to Congress, Roosevelt 
called the forest and water problems “perhaps 
the most vital internal problems of the United 
States.” He called for a far-reaching and 
integrated program of conservation, reclama- 
tion, and irrigation. Where his predecessors had 
set aside 47,000,000 acres of timberland, 
Roosevelt increased the area by 148,000,000 
acres and began systematic elYorts to prevent 
forest fires and to retimber denuded tracts, In 
1907, he appointed an Inland Waterways 
Commission to canvass the whole question of 
the relation of rivers and soil and forest, of 
water-power development, and of water trans- 
portation. Out of the recommendations of this 
Commission grew the plan for a national 
conservation conference and, in the same year, 
Roosevelt invited all state governors, cabinet 
members, and notables from the fields of 
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politics, science, and education to such a 
conference. This conference focused the atten- 
tion of the nation upon the problem of con- 
servation. It issued a declaration of principles 
stressing not only the conservation of forests, 
but of water and minerals and the problems of 
soil erosion and irrigation as well. Its recom- 
mendations included the regulation of timber- 
cutting on private lands, the improvement of 
navigable streams, and the conservation of 
watersheds. As a result, many states established 
conservation commissions, and in 1909 a 
National Conservation Association was formed 
to engage in wide public education on the 
subject. In 1902, the Reclamation Act was 
passed authorizing large dams and reservoirs. 
Soon great arid tracts were rendered green and 
arable. 


As the campaign of 1908 drew near, Roose- 
velt was at the peak of his popularity. He 
hesitated, however, to challenge the tradition 
by which no President had ever held office for 
more than two terms. Instead, he supported 
William Howard Taft, who became the next 
President. Anxious to continue the Rooseveltian 
program, Taft made some forward steps. He 
continued the prosecution of trusts, further 
strengthened the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, established a postal-savings bank and 
a parcel-post system, expanded the civil service, 
and sponsored the enactment of two amend- 
ments to the federal Constitution. The vSeven- 
teenth Amendment, ratified in 1913, replaced 
the constitutional requirement for election (jf 
Senators by state legislatures by providing for 
their direct election by the people; the Sixteenth 
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Farmers' Granges, organized in 1867, soon took on a distinctly political char- 
acter, electing candidates and encouraging members to act cooperatively. 


Amendment authorized a federal income tax. 
Yet balancing the scales against these achieve- 
ments was his acceptance of a tariff with 
protective schedules which outraged liberal 
opinion, his opposition to the entry of the state 
of Arizona into the Union because of her 
liberal Constitution, and his growing reliance 
bn the ultra-conservatiye wing of his party. 

: i^By 1910,; Taft’s, party: was^^^^d and an 
.overwhelming : vote :,swept the: Democrats back 
iinto control of Congress. Two years later, in 
the pre.sidential election, Woodrow. Wilsoh, 
goyernbr of Mew Jersey, path :against 

Taft, the Republican candidate. Roosevelt, who 
was rejected for the candidacy by the Republican 
convention, organized a third party, the Pro- 
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gressives, and ran for the presidency on their 
ticket. Wilson defeated both his rivals in a 
spirited campaign. His election was a victory 
for liberalism, for he felt a solemn mission to 
commit the Democrats unalterably to reform. 
Under his leadership, the new Congress pro- 
ceeded to carry through a legislative program 
which, in scope and importance, was One of 
the most notable in American history. Its first 
task; was tariff, revision. ‘Uhe, tariff: duties must 
be :alteredj”:: Wilson said; :;“We must: abolish 
everything that bears even the .Semblahce of 
privilege.” The Underwood tariff, signed on 
October 3, 1913, provided substantial reductions 
in the rates on important raw materials and 
foodstulTs, cotton and woolen goods, iron and 


Steel, and other commodities, and removed the 
duties from more than a hundred other items. 
Although tlie act retained many protective 
features, it was a real attempt to lower the cost 
of living. 

The second item on the Democratic program 
was a reorganization of the banking and 
currency system. The nation had long suffered 
from inflexibility of credit and currency. 
Stopgap legislation had permitted the national 
banks to issue emergency currency, but a 
thorough overhauling of the banking system 
was long overdue. “Control,” said Wilson, 
“must be public, not private, must be vested in 
the government itself, so that the banks may 
be the instruments, not the masters, of business 


and of individual enterprise and initiative ” 
The Federal Reserve Act of December 23, 
1913, filled these lequirements Upon the 
existing banks it imposed a new system of 
organization. The country was divided into 
twelve districts with a federal reserve bank in 
each. These were to serve as depositories for 
the cash reserves of those banks which joined 
the system. Their primary function was to act 
as a bank for banks. It was made possible, 
therefore, for the funds thus accumulated to 
be used to assist individual local banks in 
moments of temporary embarrassment. To 
accomplish the second object — greater flexibility 
of the money supply — provision was made for 
the issuance of federal reserve notes to meet 
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Theodore Roosevelt, 25th President of the United States, one of the most colorful and dynamic chief 
executives in the nation’s history, stimulated and guided reform in hig husmess, railroads, and consei vation. 


business demands. Finally, the plan was to be 
supervised by a Federal Reserve Board. 

The next important task was trust regulation. 
Experience suggested a system of control 
similar to that of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over the railways. Thus, the 
power of investigating corporate abuses was 
given to a Federal Trade Commission authorized 
to issue orders prohibiting "unfair methods of 
competition” by business concerns in interstate 
trade. A second law, the Clayton Antitrust Act, 
forbade many corporate practices that had thus 
far escaped specific condemnation — interlocking 
directorates, price discrimination among pur- 
chasers, and the ownership by one corporation 
of the stock in similar enterprises. 

Labor and the farmers were not forgotten. 


A Federal Farm Loan Act made credit available 
to farmers at low rates of interest. One provision 
of the Clayton Act specifically prohibited the 
use of the injunction in labor disputes. The 
Seamen’s Act of 1915 provided for the improve- 
ment of living and working conditions of 
employees on ocean-going vessels and on lake 
and river craft. The Federal Workingman’s 
Compensation Act in 1916 authorized allow- 
ances to civil service employees for disabilities 
incurred in the course of their work. The 
Adamson Act of the same year established an 
eight-hour day for railroad labor. 

This record of reform reflected the temper of 
the people which found its voice through the 
leadership of President Wilson. A remarkable 
figure in the annals of the American presidency, 
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he Idckcd the robust qualities usually indispens- 
able to success in the rugged arena of competi- 
tive politics Wilson was essentially a student 
and a philosophei ot political institutions His 
wiitings in the field ot political science, in fact, 
wcie a notable contribution to the study of that 
subject in America Wilson suiveyed the world 
with singular mental detachment, with the eyes 
ol a student accustomed to probe beneath the 
immediate flux of events and to seek loi guiding 
piinciples His hold on the people rested more 
on their confidence m his disinterested and 
penetrating intelligence than on a devotion to 


his personality, though he was deeply loved by 
his intimates Wilson’s place in history, however, 
has been measured not by his scholarship nor 
his devotion to social reform, but by the strange 
destiny which catapulted him into the role of 
waitime president and architect ot the un- 
easy peace which followed World War I The 
great forces unleashed during Wilson’s second 
term of office were likewise destined to eftect 
fundamental changes on the American nation, 
confronted tor the first time with the full 
responsibilities and hazards of a major world 
power. 


In 1890 began Caine Chapman Call's wiftagging activity in the cause of suffrage for Amernait women. 
Her lesulted in the enfiancliisement of American women through the conslitutwiial amendment of 1920, 
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CHAPTER VII 


A ® ® "S 

merica in tlie 

"The /ice peoples of the world loo/e to us for support in maintaining their freedom." 

—Harry S. Truman, 
Mes.uigc tu Ciiiigi-ees, March 12, 1947 



T O the American public of 1914, the out- 
break of the, war came as a rude shock. 
At first the conflict itself seemed remote, 
but before it had been raging very long American 
leaders and the public at large felt its effects 
increasingly in both economic and political life. 
By 1915 American industry, which had been 
mildly depressed, was prospering again with 
munitions orders from the Western Allies. 
Public passions were aroused by the propa- 
ganda of both sides, and both British and 
German acts against American shipping on 
the high seas brought sharp protests from the 
Wilson administration. But as the months 
passed, disputes between American and German 
leaders moved more and more into the fore- 
ground. 

In February 1915, German military leaders 
announced that they would destroy all merchant- 
men in the waters around the British Isles. 
President Wilson warned that the United States 
would not forsake its traditional right of trade 
on the high seas and declared that the nation 
would hold Germany to “strict accountability” 
for the loss of American vessels or lives. The 
German government answered that the Allied 
blockade of Germany was an even more 
ruthless way of waging war than the unrestricted 
use of the submarine, since it threatened to 
bring starvation to vast numbers of civilians, 
while submarine warfare affected only those 
who chose to risk their lives on the Atlantic. 
However, submarine warfare was spectacular, 


while the blockade was slow and silent. Ameri- 
can opinion was aroused to a high pitch of 
indignation in the spring of 1915 when the 
British liner Lusitania was sunk with nearly 
1,200 people, including 128 Americans, aboard. 

Under the stress of wartime emotion, Presi- 
dent Wilson was unable to follow a consistent 
policy. From the time of .lelTerson, no American 
President had been more sincerely devoted to 
the cause of peace. But he was also convinced 
that a German success would mean the victory 
of militarism in Europe, endangering not only 
American security but also his own dream of 
world peace. These fears seem to be confirmed 
by the ruthlessness of submarine warfare. But 
on May 4, 1916, when the German government 
pledged that submarine warfare would hence- 
forth be limited in accordance with American 
demands, the submarine problem seemed to be 
solved. Wilson was able to win his campaign for 
re-election that year, in good part on the strength 
of his party’s slogan, “He kept us out of war.” 
In January 1917, in a speech before the Senate, 
he called for a “Peace without victory” which, 
he declared, was the only kind of peace that 
would last. 

Nine days later, notice whs received from the 
German government that unrestricted sub- 
marine warfare would be resumed. In the 
United States this announcement was com- 
monly considered to have made war inevitable. 
On April 2, 1917, after five American vessels 
had been sunk, Wilson appeared before 
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Congress to ask for a declaration of war. 
Immediately the American government set 
about the task of mobilizing its military re- 
sources, its industry, labor and agriculture. 
Soon one massive convoy after another was 
sailing from American ports and, by October 
1918, there was an American army of over 
1,750,000 soldiers in France. 

The first of the American forces to make 
itself felt was the navy, which performed a 
crucial task in helping the British break the 
submarine blockade; then in the summer of 
1918, during a long-awaited German offensive, 
fresh American troops played a decisive part 
on land. In November, an American army of 
over a million took an important part in the 
vast Meuse-Argonne offensive which cracked 
the vaunted Hindenburg line. 

As a wartime leader Wilson himself was 
immensely effective. One of his greatest con- 


tributions to an early conclusion of the war 
was his eloquent definition of the war aims of 
the Allied powers. From the beginning he 
insisted that the struggle was not being waged 
against the German people but against their 
autocratic government. In January 1918, he 
submitted to the Senate his famous Fourteen 
Points as the basis for a just peace. He called 
for the abandonment of secret international 
understandings, a guarantee of freedom of the 
seas, the removal of economic barriers between 
nations, reduction of national armaments, and 
an adjustment of colonial claims with due 
regard to the interests of the inhabitants affected. 
Other points, more specific in character, were 
designed to assure European nationalities self- 
rule and unhampered economic development. 
In his fourteenth point, Wilson formulated the 
keystone of his arch of peace — the formation of 
an a.ssocialion of nations to afford “mutual 


Delegates at the 1919 Paris Peace Conjerence gave treaty-making powers to a Cowicll of 4, (left to right) 
Orlando of Italy, Lloyd George of Great Britain, Clemenceaii of France, and Wilson of the United Slates. 




guarantees of political independence and terri- 
torial integrity to gieal and small stales alike.” 

By the summer of 1918, when Germany’s 
armies were being beaten back, the German 
government appealed to Wilson to negotiate 
on the basis of the Fourteen Points. After 
assuring himself that the request came from 
representatives of the people rather than of the 
military clique, the President conferred with 
the Allies who acceded to the German proposal. 
On this basis, an armistice was concluded on 
November 11. 


It was Wilson’s hope that the final treaty 
would have the character of a negotiated peace, 
but he feared that the passions aroused by the 
war would cause his allies to make severe 
demands. In this he was right. Persuaded that 
his greatest hope for the peace of the world, 
the League of Nations, would never be realized 
unless he made concessions to the demands ol 
the Allies, he traded away point after point in 
the peace negotiations at Paris. Some negative 
points Wilson did accomplish: he denied Fiumc 
to Italy, resisted Clemenceau’s demand to 


III 1932, Fiaiikliii Delano Roosevelt, catnpaisiiiiig for the piesiilency m the iiiithveueiii state u1 Kansas, 
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detach the entire Rhineland from Germany, 
prevented France from annexing the Saar 
Basin, and frustrated a proposal to charge 
Germany with the whole cost of the war. But 
in the end there was little left of his positive 
proposals for a generous and lasting peace but 
the League itself, and Wilson had to endure the 
final irony of seeing his own country spurn 
League membership. In critical moments his 
own political judgment also forsook him. He 
made the capital political mistake of failing to 
take a leading member of the opposition 
Republican Party to Paris on his Peace Com- 
mission, and when he returned to appeal for 
American adherence to the League, he refused 
to make even the moderate concessions that 
were necessary to win ratification from a 
predominantly Republican Senate. Having lost 
in Washington, he carried his case to the people 
on a tour through the country, pleading his 
cause with great eloquence. On September 25, 
1919, physically ravaged by the rigors of peace- 
making and the pressure of the wartime presi- 
dency, he suffered a crippling stroke at Pueblo, 
Colorado, from which he never recovered; and 
in March 1920, the Senate, in its final vote, 
rejected both the Versailles Treaty and the 
League Covenant. From this point the United 
States withdrew deeper and deeper into a 
policy of isolation. The idealistic mood passed 
with Wilson, and an era of apathy followed. 

In the presidential election of 1920, Wilson’s 
own party nominated Governor James M. 
Cox of Ohio, who had not been associated 
prominently with the Wilson administration. 
The overwhelming victory of the Republican 
nominee, Warren G. Harding, testified to the 
general repudiation of Wilsonism. Although 
Harding had refused to commit himself clearly 
on the League issue during the campaign, his 
foreign policy, and that of Iris Republican 
successors, hewed generally to the isolationist 
line. 

This election was the first in which women 
throughout the nation voted for a presidential 
candidate. During the war, Wilson had cham- 
pioned a federal amendment to permit women 


to vote, and lire great contributions of American 
women to the war effort dramatized both their 
civic capacities and their right to the ballot. 
Congress submitted the Nineteenth Amendment 
to the states in June 1919, and it was ratified in 
time to permit women to vote the following 
year. 

Fostered by the general prosperity which 
prevailed at least in the urban areas of the 
country, the tone of American governmental 
policy during the twenties was eminently 
conservative. It was based upon the belief that 
if government did what it could to foster the 
welfare of private business, prosperity would 
trickle down to all ranks of the population. 

Accordingly, Republican policies were in- 
tended to create the most favorable conditions 
for American industry. The tariff acts of 1922 
and 1930 brought tariff barriers to new heights, 
guaranteeing to American manufacturers in one 
field after another a monopoly of the domestic 
market. The second of these tariffs, the Smoot- 
Hawley Act of 1930, embodied rates so high 
that over a thousand American economists 
petitioned President Hoover to veto it, and 
subsequent events bore out their prediction 
that the act would provoke costly retaliation 
by other nations. The federal government also 
started a program of tax reduction. Secretary 
of the Treasury Andrew Mellon believed that 
high income taxes would prevent the rich from 
investing in new industrial enterprises, and 
Congress in a series of laws passed between 
1921 and 1929 responded favorably to his 
proposals that wartime taxes on income, excess 
profit taxes, and corporation taxes be repealed 
outright or drastically reduced. 

Private business was given substantial en- 
couragement throughout the twenties. The 
Transportation Acts of 1920 had already 
restored to private management the nation’s 
railroad system which had been under strict 
governmental control during the war. The 
Merchant Marine, which had been owned and 
in a considerable measure operated by the 
government from 1917 to 1920, was sold to 
private operators. Construction loans, profitable 
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mail-carrying contracts, and other indirect 
subsidies were also provided. Perhaps the most 
outstanding support of private business came 
in the field of electric power. Two great nitrate 
plants had been built by the government during 
the war at the foot of Muscle Shoals, a 37-mile 
stretch of rapids in the Tennessee River, and a 
series of dams had also been built along the 
river to generate power. A measure providing 
for public generation and sale of power passed 
both houses of Congress in 1928, but President 
Hoover returned it with a stinging veto. Later, 
during Franklin D. Roosevelt’s presidency, the 
model TVA experiment was built out of the 
Muscle Shoals project. 

Meanwhile, policies of the Republican ad- 
ministrations met with mounting criticism in 
the field of agriculture, for it was the farmers 
who shareti least in the well-being of the twenties. 
The period 1900 to 1920 had been one of general 
farm prosperity and rising farm prices. The 
unprecedented wartime demand for American 
farm products had provided a great stimulus to 
production. Farmers had opened up poor lands 
never before cultivated or long allowed to 
remain idle. As the money value of American 
fann.s doubled and in some areas trebled, 
farmers began to buy goods and machinery they 
had never been able to afford. But at the end of 
1920, with the abrupt cessation of wartime 
demand, the commercial agriculture of staple 
crops fell into a state of poverty. When the 
general depression came in the 1930’s, it merely 
aggravated a condition already serious. 

Many things accounted for the depression in 
American agriculture, but pre-eminent was the 
loss of foreign markets. American farmers could 
not easily sell in areas where the United States 
was not buying goods because of its own import 
tariffs. The products of Argentinian and 
Australian cattle raisers; Canadian and Polish 
bacon manufacturers; Argentinian, Australian, 
Canadian, Russian, and Manchurian grain, 
farmers; and Indian, Chinese, Russian, and 
Brazilian cotton producers were replacing 
American exports. The doors of the world 
market were slowly swinging shut. 
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Another development of the twenties, the 
restriction of immigration, marked a significant 
change in American policy. During the first 
fifteen years of the twentieth century, over 
13,000,000 people came to the United States. 
For some time, public sentiment against 
unrestricted immigration had been growing. 
The United States no longer thought of itself 
as having a great internal empire to settle, and 
it was not so willing to accept new immigration. 
Through a series of measures culminating in the 
Immigration Quota Law of 1924, the annual 
number of immigrants was limited to 150,000, 
to be distributed among peoples of various 
nationalities in proportion to the number of 
their countrymen already in the United States 
in 1920. This measure made immigration 
selective; .since the stream now largely came 
from southern and eastern Europe instead of 
from the north and west, and by drastically 
limiting numbers, it put a stop to one of the 
great population movements of world history, 
a process three centuries old. From 1820 to 
1929, over 32,000,000 persons from Europe had 
come to the United States, where they had 
found new homes and built new lives and 
contributed richly to its culture. 

As the stream of immigration slowed to a 
mere trickle, a small but significant movement 
of Americans to Europe was taking place. The 
emigres were writers and intellectuals; their 
quest was not part of a great migratory move- 
ment but a criticism of national failings. Dis- 
satisfied with the United States as a home for 
art and thought, they emigrated chiefly to 
Paris. The very prosperity of the age seemed to 
give substance to the charge that the United 
States had an excessively materialistic culture. 
Perhaps even more urgent than this charge was 
the charge of Puritanism. The symbol of this 
Puritanical character was the prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquor, which, 
after almost a century of agitation, had finally 
been imposed in 1919 by the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Prohibition had been 
intended by its advocates to eliminate the 
saloon and drunkenness from America, but it 
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man of energy, he provided keen competition for Frank- 
lin Roosevelt who can ied the country for the third lime. 


created thousands of illicit drinking places and 
opened a profitable career in criminal business 
to bootleggers. Moreover, the existence of a 
law so widely violated was morally hypocritical. 
To many Americans, prohibition was compar- 
able in its significance to the widespread political 
corruption of the Harding era. Relentless 
criticism became the dominant note in American 
literature. H. L. Mencken, a journalist and 
critic, unsparing in denunciations of American 
life and character, became immensely popular; 
and perhaps no serious novelist had a wider 
audience than Sinclair Lewis, whose satires on 
American middle-class life in such novels as 
Main Street and Babbitt became landmarks in 
the national consciousness. It is ironic that these 
criticisms of America by Americans should 
have been made during the nation’s period of 
greatest prosperity; the depression, and after it 
the menace of militarism and Fascism from 
abroad, brought American intellectuals back to 


their country with renewed affection and respect 
for both its humane and democratic traditions 
and its great inheritance of material resources. 

During the twenties, it seemed as if prosperity 
would go on forever; even after the stock market 
crash in the fall of 1929, optimistic predictions 
continued to come from high places. But the 
depression deepened rapidly and steadily; the 
economic life of the country spiralled dizzily 
downward, millions of investors lost their life 
savings, business houses closed their doors, 
factories shut down, banks crashed, and millions 
of unemployed walked the streets bitterly in a 
hopeless search for work. In American national 
experience, there had been nothing except the 
long-forgotten depression of the 1870’s to 
compare with this. 

As the people rallied from the initial shock 
and sought to examine the sources of their 
difficulties, they began to recognize unhealthy 
trends that had been unobserved beneath the 
prosperous facade of the 1920’s. The core of the 
trouble had been the immense disparity between 
the productive powers of American industry 
and the ability of the American people to 
consume. Great innovations in productive 
techniques had been made during and after the 
war, with the result that the output of American 
industry had soared far beyond the purchasing 
capacity of American workers and farmers. 
The savings of the wealthy and middle classes, 
increasing far beyond the possibilities of sound 
investment, had been drawn into frantic 
speculation on the stock market or in real 
estate. The stock market collapse, therefore, 
had been merely the first of several detonations 
in which a flimsy structure of speculation had 
been leveled to the ground. 

The presidential campaign of 1932 took the 
form of a debate over the causes and possible 
remedies of the Great Depression. Herbert 
Hoover, whose misfortune it had been to enter 
the White House only eight months before the 
stock market crash, had struggled tirelessly to 
set the wheels of industry in motion again, but 
he had done so within the limits of a traditional 
conception of the proper role of the federal 
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government which prevented him from taking 
drastic action. His Democratic opponent, Frank- 
iin D. Roosevelt, already popular as governor 
of New York state during the developing crisis, 
argued that the depression had grown out of 
underlying flaws in the American economy 
which had been aggravated by Republican 
policies during the twenties. President Hoover 
replied that the American economy was funda- 
mentally sound but that it had been disturbed 
by the repercussions of a worldwide depression, 
the causes of which could be traced back to the 
World War. Behind this argument lay a clear 
implication-. Hoovet would prefer largely to 
depend on the natural processes of recovery 


to take place, while Roosevelt was prepared 
to use the authority of the federal government 
for bold experimental remedies. The election 
resulted in a smashing victory for Roosevelt, 
who received 22,800,000 votes to Hoover’s 
15,700,000. 

To the problems of the hour the new President 
brought an air of cheerful confidence which 
quickly rallied the people to his banner. Before 
he had been long in office, that bewildering 
complex of reforms which is known as the 
New Deal was well on its way. Actually this 
was a sharp acceleration of certain types of 
reform that had been growing for fifty years. 
In a certain sense, it can be said that the New 


While peace nieetiiigx n'ere in pivgre.i's in Washington, D.C., the Japanese opened hostilities against the 
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Deal merely introduced into the United States 
types of reform legislation that had already been 
Familiar to Englishmen, Germans, and Scandi- 
navians for more than a generation. Moreover, 
t represented a culmination of a long-range 
trend towards the abandonment of laissez-faire, 
ivhich could be traced back to the regulation of 
the railroads in the 1880’s and the flood of 
state and national reform legislation of the 
Wilson-Theodore Roosevelt era What was most 
novel about it was the speed with which it 
iccomplished what elsewhere had taken whole 
generations. Many of the New Deal reforms 
vere hastily drawn and weakly administered; 
lOme of them actually contradicted each other. 
But some confusion was natural when a situation 
50 difficult was being remedied in such haste. 
During the entire New Deal period, despite all 
ts speed in decision and execution, the demo- 
n'atic process of public criticism and discussion 


was never interrupted oi suspended; indeed, 
the New Deal brought a shai p revival of interest 
in his government on the part of the individual 
citizen. 

When Roosevelt look the presidential oath, 
the banking and credit system of the nation was 
in a state of paralysis With astonishing rapidity 
the sound banks were reopened for business. 
A policy of moderate cuirency inflation was 
launched in order to start an upward movement 
in commodity prices and also to afford some 
relief to debtors. More generous ciedit facilities 
were made available, both to industry and 
agriculture, through new governmental agencies. 
Savings bank deposits up to $5,000 were insured. 
Severe regulations were imposed upon the 
manner in which securities could be sold in the 
stock exchange. 

In agriculture, far-reaching reforms were 
instituted. After the Agricultural Adjustment 
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Act (passed by Congress in 1933) was nullified 
three years later by., the Supreme Court as 
unconstitutional, Congress passed a more 
effective farm-relief act, providing that the 
government make money payments to farmers 
who would devote part of their land to soil- 
conserving crops or otherwise cooperate in the 
long-range agricultural goals of the program. 
By 1940, nearly six million farmers had joined 
in this program and were receiving federal 
subsidies. The new act likewise provided loans 
on surplus crops, insurance for wheat, and a 
system of planned storage to ensure an “ever 
normal granary” for the nation and the farmers. 
As a result of these measures, the prices of 


agricultural commodities rose, and economic 
stability for the farmer began to seem possible. 

Attempls were also made to bring inde- 
pendence to farm tenants. The federal govern- 
ment subsidized the purchase of farms for 
tenants on easy terms. It refinanced farm loans 
and so brought relief to the holders of farm 
mortgages. Money was lent directly to farmers 
by the newly created Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Simultaneously an eflbrt was 
made, under Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
to restore some foreign markets by reciprocity 
agreements designed to break down the eco- 
nomic autarchy toward which the United States 
had been tending under the high-tariff regime. 


Months of intensive preparation culminated in the landings on the French coast, 
D-day, June 6, 1944. Initial objectives were Caen, Carentan, and Cherbourg. 





Under the lernis of the Trade Agreements 
Act of June 1934, Secretary Hull negotiated 
unconditional most-favored-natlon reciprocity 
treaties with Canada, Cuba, France, Russia, 
and some twenty other countries. Within a 
year, American trade had improved materially, 
and by 1939 farm income was more than double 
what it had been seven years before. 

The New Deal program for industry went 
through an experimental phase in the opening 
years of the Roosevelt administration. In 1933 
a National Recovery Administration was set 
up, based essentially upon the idea that the 
crisis could be resolved by limiting production 
and fixing higher prices; but even before the 
NRA was declared unconstitutional by the 


Supreme Court in May 1935, it was widely 
considered to be unsuccessful. By this time a 
movement toward recovery had already begun 
under the spur of other administration policies, 
and the administration soon reversed itself and 
began to act on the assumption that adminis- 
tered prices in certain lines of business were a 
severe drain on the national economy and a 
barrier to recovery. 

In the meantime, however, much progress 
toward recovery had been made. Billions of 
dollars were spent by the federal government on 
relief for the unemployed, on public works, 
and on work for the conservation of national 
resources. Through these “pump-priming” ex- 
penditures, new demand was created at home 


American, Brilis/t, wul Soviet delegates meet at Dumbarton Oaks near Washington, D.C. Several weeks 
of discussion on postwar problems yielded a plan for creating an internatioual security organization. 
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for the productb of Ameiicdii industry. Organ- 
ized labor also made greater gains during the 
New Deal period than at any previous time in 
American history. Section 7(a) of the NRA had 
guaranteed to labor the right of collective 
bargaining, and in July 1935, to replace the 
labor provisions of the defunct NRA, Congress 
passed the National Labor Relations Act, 
which set up a labor board to supervise the 
process of collective bargaining. Elections were 
administered by the Labor Board, and workers 
were assured the right to choose the organization 
that should represent them in dealing with 
employers. The American Federation of Labor, 
with its principle of craft unionism, was slow to 
organize the unorganized. When some of the 
mass unions became dissatisfied with this 
condition, they broke away, formed the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (CIO), and carried 
on a spectacularly successful organizing drive, 
particularly in basic industries like automobiles 
and steel. Under the spur of CIO competition, 
the AF of L also grew. Where there had been 

4.000. 000 organized workers in 1929 there were 

11.000. 000 in 1939 and 16,000,000 in 1948. 
Labor’s power increased not merely in industry, 
but also in politics, as organization brought a 
growing sense of a common political interest. 
It exercised this power largely within the frame- 
work of the two major parties, however, and 
while the Democratic Party generally received 
more union support than the Republican Party, 
no Labor Party as such emerged. 

The threat of old-age unemployment and 
dependency, long a subject of public discussion, 
was dealt with in the Social Security Act of 
1935, which assured modest retirement allow- 
ances at the age of sixty-five to many kinds of 
workers. The insurance fund for this purpose 
was built up by contributions from workers and 
employers. Unemployment compensation for 
active workers of all ages was to be administered 
by the slates with funds provided by a com- 
pulsory federal payroll tax. By 1938 every state 
had some form of unemployment insurance. 

The recurrent droughts of the 1930’s led to 
the enactment of an Omnibus Flood Control 


Bill which provided for the construction of a 
series of large reservoir and power dams and 
of many thousand smaller dams. Because of 
their abundant resources, Americans had been 
grossly careless of their natural wealth. In many 
regions, soil erosion was beginning to cut deep, 
ugly gaps upon the face of the earth. To combat 
it, particularly on the plains of the midwest, a 
gigantic program of soil conservation was 
accelerated, which included the planting of an 
immense shelter belt of trees. Other important 
work involved the elimination of stream 
pollution; the creation of fish, game, and bird 
sanctuaries; the conservation of coal, petroleum, 
shale, gas, sodium, and helium deposits; the 
closure of certain grazing lands to homestead 
entries; and the vast increase of national forests 
Of all these measures, possibly that which 
had the greatest future importance was the 
establishment of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which undertook at once to make the project 
a comprehensive laboratory for social and 
economic experimentation. In addition to the 
main dams at Muscle Shoals in Alabama, a 
series of tributary dams were constructed-— 
Norris, Pickwick, Chickamauga, and others 
These dams were used not only for the improve- 
ment of navigation, flood control, and nitrate 
production, but for the generation of electric 
power. The government constructed some fiive 
thousand miles of transmission lines and sold 
power to nearby communities at rates sufficiently 
low to permit widespread consumption. A 
subsidiary to TVA financed rural electrification. 
The TVA also withdrew marginal lands from 
cultivation, helped marginal fanners find new 
farmland, conducted agricultural experiments 
particularly in connection with the use of 
phosphate fertilizer, and promoted public 
health and recreational facilities. 

Almost all the work of the New Deal was 
carried on under the stress of urgent criticism 
not only from the Republican Party, but often 
from withiu the Democratic Party itself. In the 
election of 1936, when the New Deal was 
attacked by President Roosevelt's opponent, 
Governor Alfred Ivf. Ldndon of Kansas, 
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Roosevelt won an even more decisive victory 
than that of 1932. (Subsequent Republican 
presidential candidates, Wendell Willkie in 1940 
and Thomas E. Dewey m 1944 and 1948, made 
it clear that there were many New Deal 
accomplishments of which they approved.) 

From 1932 to 1938, in every organ of public 
opinion, debates raged over the meaning of 
New Deal policies in national political and 
economic life. As time went on, it was obvious 
that the American conception of government 
was changing, that greater governmental re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of Ihe people was 
winning increasing acceptance. Some New Deal 
critics argued that the extension of govern- 
mental functions on such a scale must end in 
undermining all the libeities of the people. 
President Roosevelt, and with him a host of 
followers, stoutly insisted that measures which 
fostered economic well-being would strengthen 
liberty and democracy. In a radio address of 


1938, he told the Amciican people: “Democracy 
has disappeared in several other great nations, 
not because the people of those nations disliked 
democracy, but because they had grown tired 
of unemployment and insecurity, of seeing their 
children hungry while they sat helpless in the 
face of government confusion and government 
weakness through lack of leadership in govern- 
ment. Finally, in desperation, they chose to 
sacrifice liberty in the hope of getting something 
to cat. We in America know that our democratic 
institutions can be preserved and made to work. 
But in Older to preserve them we need ... to 
prove that the practical operation of demociatic 
government is equal to the task of protecting 
the security of the people. . . . The people of 
America are in agreement in defending their 
liberties at any cost, and the first line of the 
defense lies in the protection of economic 
security.” 

Impressive as was Franklin Roosevelt’s 
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domestic program, like Wilson’s more than a 
decade before, it was overshadowed by the 
clamor of foreign affairs before his second 
term was well under way. Across the seas, 
little noticed by the average American, there 
had risen a new threat to peace, to law, and 
ultimately to American security— the totali- 
tarianism of Japan, Italy, and Germany. Early 
in the thirties, the first of these nations struck. 
In 1931, Japan invaded Manchuria, crushed 
Chinese resistance; a year later she set up the 
puppet state of Manchukuo. Italy, having 
succumbed to Fascism, enlarged her boundaries 
in Libya and in 1935-36 reduced Ethiopia to 
subjection! Germany, where Adolf Hitler had 
organized his National Socialist party and 


seized the reins of government, reoccupied the 
Rhineland and undertook large-scale rearma- 
ment. 

As the real nature of totalitarianism became 
clear, and as Germany, Italy, and Japan 
continued their aggressions, attacking one 
small nation after another, American appre- 
hension turned to indignation. In 1938, after 
Hitler had incorporated Austria into the Reich, 
his demands for the Sudeten land of Czecho- 
slovakia made war seem possible at any moment. 
The American people, disillusioned by th6 
failure of the crusade for democracy of the 
first World War, announced that under no 
circumstances could any belligerent look to 
them for aid. Neutrality legislation, enacted 


111 the vast Pacific theater of operations, the United States fleet iw,r indispensable to the conquest 
ofiinnimerablc island fortresses. In the foreground, aircraft carriers of a segment of the Third Fleet. 
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piecemeal t'rom 1935 to 1937, prohibited trade 
with or credit to any belligerent. The objective 
was to prevent, at almost any cost, the involve- 
ment of the United States in a non-American 
war. 

Both President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Hull from the first opposed this legislation. 
The President now undertook the task of bring- 
ing the American people to a realization of the 
destruction these forces were working and of 
arming America morally and materially. He had 
done much to strengthen the American navy; 
he had refused to recognize the puppet state of 
Manchukuo. Together with Hull he had made 
significant progress in establishing solidarity 
among the nations of the western hemisphere 
through the good-neighbor policy. When the 
Hull reciprocal trade treaties were reaffirmed in 
1935, the United States concluded treaties with 
six Latin-American nations, pledging the signa- 
tories to recognize no territorial changes effected 
by force. 

As totalitarian policy became more aggressive 
and Hiller thundered against Poland, Denmark, 


Norway, Holland, Belgium, and France, the 
American spirit hardened. The first impulse of 
Americans was to stay out of the European 
conflict; but after a time they were convinced 
that a combination of powers which threatened 
everyone’s security also threatened their own. 

This conviction quickened, as the fall of 
France demonslralcd the might of the Nazi 
military machine. When the air attack upon 
Britain began in the summer of 1940, few 
Americans were any longer neutral in thought. 
The United States joined the Latin-American 
republics in extending collective protect ion to 
the possessions of the democratic nations in 
the western hemisphere, 'fhe United Slates and 
Canada set up a joint Board of Defense. 
Congress, confronted with the mounting crisis, 
voted immense sums for rearmament. In 
September 1940, the first peacetime conscrip- 
tion bill in American history was enacted. 

The 1940 presidential election campaign 
demonstrated an overwhelming unity of Ameri- 
can sentiment. Roosevelt’s opponent, Wendell 
Willkie, supported the President’s foreign policy, 
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and since he also agreed witli a large part of 
Roosevelt’s domestic program, he lacked a 
compelling issue, and the November election 
yielded another impressive majority for Roose- 
velt. For the first time in American history, a 
President was elected to a third term in the 
White House. 

While most Americans anxiously watched 
the course of the European war, tension 
mounted in the Far East. Eager to take ad- 
vantage of an opportunity to improve her 
strategic position, Japan boldly announced a 
“New Order” in which she would exercise 
hegemony over the whole of the Far East and 
the Pacific. Flelpless to resist, Britain receded, 
withdrawing from Shanghai and temporarily 
closing the Burma Road. In the summer of 
1940 Japan won from the weak Vichy govern- 
ment permission to use airfields in French 
Indo-China. After the Japanese joined the 
Rome-Berlin Axis in September, the United 
States imposed an embargo on the export of 
scrap-iron to Japan. 

By 1940, it seemed that the Japanese might 
turn southward toward the oil, tin and rubber 
of British Maliiya and the Netherland,? Jttdies. 
In July 1941, when the Vichy government 
permitted the Japanese to occupy the remainder 
of Indo-China, the United States froze Japanese 
assets. On November 19, after General Tojo’s 
government had taken office in Japan, a special 
envoy, Saburo Kurusu, arrived in the United 
States. Kurusu announced that the purpose of 
his mission was to arrive at a peaceful under- 
standing, and on December 6, President Roose- 
velt sent a personal appeal for peace to the 
Japanese Emperor. On the morning of December 
7 came the Japanese answer — a shower of bombs 
on the American base at Pearl Harbor. 

As the details of the Japanese raids upon 
Hawaii, Midway, Wake and Guam came 
blaring from American radios, incredulity 
turned to anger at what President Roosevelt 
called the “unprovoked and dastardly” attack. 
On December 8, Congress declared a state of 
war with Japan; three days later Germany and 
Italy declared war on the United Slates. 


Ihc onset ol war came to the American 
people as a great philosophical defeat. They 
had never liked or accepted militarism, and so 
far as it was possible, the Constitution of the 
United States placed the stamp of civilian 
control upon American life. Thus, in America 
the war was everywhere looked upon as a grim 
and unfortunate but necessary turn in the 
nation’s history. No American could think of 
the war as having any goal other than lasting 
peace. On December 9, when President Roose- 
velt delivered his war message to the American 
people, he reminded them: “The true goal we 
seek is far above and beyond the ugly field of 
battle. When we resort to force, as now we 
must, we are determined (hat this force should 
be directed towards ultimate good as well as 
against immediate evil. We Americans are not 
destroyers — we are builders.” 

The nation rapidly geared itself for an effort 
that called for the mobilization of its manpower 
and its entire industrial capacity. On January 6, 
1942, President Roosevelt announced produc- 
tion goals which in ordinary times would have 
staggered the nation. He called for delivery in 
that year of 60,000 planes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 
anti-aircraft guns, and 18,000,000 deadweight 
tons of merchant shipping. All the nation’s 
activities — farming, manufacturing, mining, 
trade, labor, investment, communications, even 
education and cultural undertakings— -were in 
some fashion brought under new and enlarged 
controls. Money was raised in enormous sums; 
great new industries were created; striking new 
techniques were developed, as in the mass pro- 
duction of ships and planes; major shifts in 
population took place. Under a series of 
conscription acts, the armed forces of the 
United States were brought up to a total of 

15.100.000. By the end of 1943, approximately 

65.000. 000 men and women were either in 
uniform or in essential occupations. 

Soon after the United States was drawn into 
the war, it was decided that the essential military 
effort of the Western Allies was to be concen- 
trated in Europe where the core of enemy 
power lay. In the meantime, the Pacific theater 
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A famoim plmtograph of World War II is this picture of V.S. Mariim planting the Amerkan flag on 
the strategic hlandof Iwo Jima in the Pacific. Invaded by GOfiOO Marines, It hw ? captured in 26 davs. 




ol war was to be secondaiy. Nevertheless, during 
the daik year, 1942, some of the hist important 
American successes came out of actions in 
the Pacific. These weie piimaiily accomplish- 
ments of the navy and its carrier-boine aircraft. 
In May 1942, heavy .Tapanese losses m the 
battle of the Coral Sea forced the Japanese 
navy to give up the idea of sti iking at Australia; 
in June, earner planes inflicted severe damage 
on a Japanese flotilla off Midway Island; m 
August came a unified army-navy action which 
resulted in an American landing on Guadalcanal 
and another naval victory, the battle of the 
Bismarck Sea. The hope of further victories was 
increased as the navy began to swell with 
incredible rapidity as a result of intensified 
shipyard pioduction. 

In the meantime, military supplies had begun 
to flow to the Euiopean theater. In the spring 
and summer of 1942, strengthened by American 
matdiiel, British forces broke the German drive 
aimed at Egypt and pushed Rommel back into 
Tripoli, ending the threat to Suez. On November 
7, 1942, an American army landed in French 
North Africa. After bitter battles, severe 
defeats were inflicted on Italian and German 
armies, 349,000 prisoners were taken, and by 
midsummer of 1943 the south shore of the 
Mediterranean was cleared of Fascist forces 
In September, the new Italian government under 
Marshal Badoglio signed an armistice, and in 
October, Italy declared war on Germany. While 
hard-fought battles were still raging in Italy, 
Allied forces made devastating air raids on 
German railroads, factories, and weapon em- 
placements. Deep in the continent, German oil 
supplies were hit at Ploesti in Rumania. 

Late in 1943, after much Allied debate over 
strategy, it was decided to open a Western 
Front which would force the Germans to divert 
far larger forces from the Russian front than 
could be engaged in Italy. General Dwight 
D, Eisenhower was appointed Supreme Com- 
mander, and the immense preparations were 
hastened On June 6, While a Soviet counter- 
oflensive was under way, the first contingents 
of an American and British invasion army 


landed on the beaches of Noimaiidy undei the 
protection of a greatly supeiior air force. The 
beachhead was held, moie troops were poured 
in; many contingents of German defenders 
were caught in pockets by pincers movements, 
and at last the Allied armies began to move 
across France and into Germany, making their 
way always against the most tenacious defense 

A hoise-drawii caiaoit beat s the body of the late 
Franklm Roosevelt to the White Notice, Apiil 14, 
1945. Silent, gitef-sliicken crowds line the atenue 
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Paris was retaken on August 25. At the gates of 
Germany the Allies were delayed by stubborn 
counteraction, but in February and March, 
1945, troop.s were pouring into Germany from 
the west and German armies were reeling back 
in the east. On May B all that remained of the 
Third Reich surrendered its land, sea, and air 
forces. 

In the meantime, great progress had been 
made by American forces in the Pacilic. As 
American and Australian troops fought their 
way northward along the island ladder through 
the Solomons, New Britain, New Guinea and 
Bougainville, the growing naval forces gnawed 
away at Japtincse supply lines. In October 1944 
came the naval victory in the Philippine Sea. 
Further action on Iwo Jima and Okinawa 
suggested that Japanese resistance might long 
continue despite the ultimate hopelessness of 
the Japanese position; but the war was brought 
to an abrupt end in August when atomic bombs 
were dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Japan formally surrendered on September 2, 
1945. 

Allied military efforts were accompanied by 
a series of important international meetings 
that dealt with the political aspects of the war. 
The first of these took place in August 1941 
between President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill at a time when the United Stales was 
not yet actively engaged in the struggle, and the 
military situation of Britain and Russia seemed 
very bleak. Meeting aboard cruisers near 
Newfoundland, Roosevelt and Churchill issued 
a statement of purposes— the Atlantic Charter-— 
in which they endorsed these objectives: no 
territorial aggrandizement; no territorial changes 
that do not accord with the wishes of the 
people concerned; the right of all people to 
choose their own form of government; the 
restoration of self-government to tliose deprived 
of it; economic collaboration between all 
nations; freedom from war, from fear, and 
from want for all peoples; freedom of the seas; 
the abandonment of the use of force as an 
instrument of international relations. 

The next great Anglo-American conference 
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took place at Casablanca in January 1943. Here 
it was decided that no peace would be concluded 
with the Axis and its Balkan satellites except 
on the terms of “unconditional surrender.” 
The purpose of this term, which originated with 
Roosevelt, was to assure all the people of the 
fighting nations that no peace negotiations would 
be carried on with representatives of Fascism 
and Nazism; that no bargain of any kind could 
be made by such representatives to save any 
remnant of their power; that before final peace 
terms could be laid down to the peoples of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, their military 
overlords must concede before the entire world 
their own complete and utter defeat. 

At Quebec in August 1943, an Anglo- 
American conference di.sctissed plans for action 
against .fapan and other aspects of military and 
diplomatic strategy; and two months later, the 
foreign ministers of Britain, the United Stales, 
and Russia met at Moscow; they reaifinned the 
unconditional surrender policy, called for the 
end of Italian Fascism and the restoration of 
Austria’s independence, and endorsed future 
postwar collaboration among the powers in the 
interest of peace. At Cairo, where Roosevelt 
and Churchill met with Chiang Kai-shek, terms 
for Japan were agreed upon which involved the 
relinquishment of gains from past aggression. 
At Teheran on November 28, Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin reaffirmed the terms of 
the Moscow conference and called for a lasting 
peace through the agency of the United Nations. 
Almost two years later, in February 1945, they 
met at Yalta with victory seemingly secure and 
made further agreements; Russia secretly agreed 
to enter the war against Japan not long after the 
surrender of Germany; the eastern boundary of 
Poland was set roughly at the Curzon line of 
1919; after some discussion of heavy reparations 
in kind to be collected from Germany, demanded 
by Stalin and opposed by Roosevelt and 
Churchill, the decision was deferred; specific 
arrangements were made concerning Allied 
occupation in Germany and governing the 
trial and punishment of war criminals; the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter were re- 



affirmed in relation to the people of liberated 
areas. It was readily agreed that the powers in 
the Security Council of the United Nations 
should have the right of veto in matters affecting 
their security. After much difference of opinion 
in which Roosevelt was ranged on one side and 
Stalin and Churchill on the other, it was agreed 
that all the powers would support the Soviet 
Union’s demand for two additional votes in the 
United Nations Assembly, based on the great 
populations of the Ukraine and Byelorussia. 

Only two months after his return from Yalta, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt died of a cerebral 
hemorrhage while vacationing at his “little 
White House” in Georgia. Few figures in 
American history have been so deeply mourned 
both at home and abroad; and for a time the 
American people suffered from a sense of great 
and irreparable loss. Democratic leadership, 
however, rests upon no man’s indispensability; 
it was not long before Roosevelt’s succe.ssor, 
Harry S. Truman, was offering effective leader- 
ship based upon the essential objectives of New 
Deal domestic and foreign policy. 

By .July 1945, when Britain, the United States, 
and the Soviet Union met in conference again 
at Potsdam, Germany had surrendered. The 
general election in Britain took place midway 
in the conference, with the result that while 
both Churchill and Clement Attlee attended 
the first half, Attlee alone remained to conclude 
the negotiations. Although some aspects of the 
war in the Pacific were discussed, the essential 
purpose of the meeting was to formulate an 
occupation policy and a program for the future 
of Germany. It was agreed that sufficient 
industrial capacity should be left to Germany 
for an ample peacetime economy but that there 
should be no margin of surplus available to 
rebuild a war machine. Known Nazis were to 
be tried, and where trials established that they 
had taken part in the senseless slaughter that 
had been called for in the Nazi plan, they were 
to suffer the death penalty. The necessity of 
assisting in the re-ediication of a German 
generation reared under Nazism was agreed 
upon, as well as the broad principles governing 


the restoration ol democratic political life to 
Germany. Much time was spent discussing the 
reparations claims against Germany. The re- 
moval of industrial plant and property by the 
Soviet Union from the Russian-occupied zone 
was provided for, as well as some additional 
property from the western zones; but the 
Russian claim, already raised at Yalta, for 
reparations totaling $10,000,000,000 remained 
a subject of controversy. In November 1945, at 
Nuremberg, the criminal trials that were pro- 
vided for at Potsdam took place. Before a group 
of distinguished jurists from Britain, France, 
the Soviet Union and the United State.s, the 
German leaders were accused not only of plot- 
ting and waging aggressive war but also of 
violating the laws of war and humanity. The 
trial lasted more than ten montirs and resuiled 
in the conviction of all but three of the 
defendants. 

While the Potsdam talks were proceeding, 
representatives of 51 nations were in session 
at San Francisco, drawing up the framework 
of the United Nations. After eight weeks of 
work, the United Nations Charter was com- 
pleted, an outline for world organization 
providing an agency for the peaceful discussion 
of international differences and a hope for a 
peaceful world. 

At home the American government faced 
pressing problems, many of which are loo recent 
for adequate historical evaluation. Demobiliza- 
tion of soldiers, reconversion of industry, 
industrial disputes and labor policy, price and 
rent controls, the formulation of an over-all 
federal policy to realize full employment of 
the American labor force — such were the 
matters with which the Truman administration 
had to cope. As the immediate difficulties of 
postwar adjustment passed, however, it became 
clear that the American economy was emerging 
from the war stronger than at any time in its 
history. National income, which had been 72.5 
billion dollars in 1939 had risen to 1 82.8 billion 
dollars in 1945. Moreover, the distribution of 
this increased incotne showed an improvement 
in the situation, of low-income families. 




flail V S. Truman, who became Pie\uleiit on the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Apul 12, 
1945, announce.', to news repoiters the iiiuoiKlitinnal surrender of Geimany, Mnv h, 1045 


Among the most vital and far-reaching 
problems confronting the nation and the world 
was the development and control of atomic 
energy. In July 1946, Congress created a five- 
man United States Atomic Energy Commission 
to control the domestic aspects of nuclear 
energy. It was specified that civilians, rather 
than military men, be entrusted with this power. 
At the opening sessions of the UN Atomic 
Energy Commission in June, Bernard Baruch 
presented on behalf of the United States a 
proposal that an international authority be 
created to exercise control of all atomic-energy 
activities potentially dangerous to world security 
and to control, inspect, and license all other 
atomic activities. It was suggested that the 
atomic bomb be outlawed and that the inter- 
national authority should have power to 
punish violations of the agreement. The United 


States promised to stop manufacturing bombs, 
dispose of its stock of bombs, and make avail- 
able to the world its scientific information — but 
not until the international authority was in 
effective operation. Giomyko, the Soviet spokes- 
man, opposed the broad international control 
advocated by the American government, ob- 
jecting particularly to a stipulation in the Baruch 
plan that no veto of the acts of the new atomic 
authority be permitted. He proposed instead 
that all the powers simply renounce the atomic 
weapon without providing for international 
controls or inspection. The plan put forward 
by the United States was approved by a majority 
group of the UN Atomic Energy Commission, 
by a 10-0 vote, the USSR and Poland abstaining. 
The minority, which had originally rejected the 
American proposals, continued to attack these 
proposals rather than the later decisions of the 
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majority of the Commission. As the work of the 
committees progressed throughout 1947, the 
American findings were incorporated as part 
of a wider survey, and the United States 
delegation became, not the proponent of a 
preconceived system, but merely a cooperating 
member of the majority group. It soon became 
clear, as discussions continued on atomic 
control and other aspects of disarmament, that 
the path of peace could not be made smooth 
until these and other differences could be worked 
out. 

Much concern was felt in the United States 
as more and more of Europe fell under the 
control of pro-Soviet governments under circum- 
stances in which the freedom of the people to 


choose had been impaired. By the spring of 
1947, these included Finland, Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Runuinia, and 
Bulgaria, as well as the Russian-occupied zones 
in Germany and Austria. In the spring of 1947, 
when a crisis in Greece promised further 
penetration, Pre.sidcnt Truman appeared before 
Congress to ask for approval of a §400,000,000 
program for economic and military aid for 
Greece and Turkey. “I believe,” he declared, 
“that it must be the policy of the United States 
to support free peoples who are resisting 
attempted subjugation by armed minorities or 
by outside pressures.” This statement of policy, 
known as the Truman Doctrine, became the 
subject of wide debate in the United States, 


Fifty-one nations adopt the United Nations charter, June 26, 1945. After two months of meetings in San 
Francuco, California, delegates unanimously pledge support of the instrument designed to end aggression. 
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while Japanese General Vinezn '>igm unremlei document in ceiemoiiy aboanl the USS Missouii in Tokyo Bay 


but the appropriations were voted by Congiess 
on May 15. 

Greece and Turkey were not the only 
European nations needing economic assistance. 
The disparity between the strong economic 
condition of the United States and the difficulties 
of the European nations that were attempting 
to repair the devastation of the war underlined 
the responsibilities of the United States and the 
need for statesmanlike action. On June 5 , 1947, 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall proposed 
a new approach in a commencement addiess at 
Harvard University. “It is logical,” he said, 
“that the United States should do whatever it 
is able to do to assist in the return of normal 


economic health in the world, without which 
there can be no political stability and no assuied 
peace. Our policy is diiecled not against any 
country or doctrine but against hunget, poverty, 
desperation, and chaos. Its purpose should be 
the revival of a working economy in the world 
so as to permit the emergence of political and 
social conditions in which free institutions can 
exist.” 

It was Marshall’s conception that all Europe 
should benefit by the economic aid called for 
in his plan, including the Soviet Union and the 
nations under hei influence. Although Britain 
and France responded promptly and enthusias- 
tically to his mvitatiop and called uport the 
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Soviet Union to join them, Molotov attacked the 
Marshall plan as an “imperialist plot.” The 
Plan likewise fell under criticism in the United 
Stales, as many Senators questioned the 
mimense outlay of American funds that it 
required. The debate was resolved when Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan, a Repub- 
lican leader and former isolationist, came to the 
support of Maishall and enlisted many of his 
colleagues in a firm endorsement of the principle 
of a bipartisan foreign policy. In April 1948, 
Congress passed an act creating the European 
Recovery Program, under which the United 
States was committed to a four-year plan of 
economic aid to eighteen European countries. 
Five h'llion dollars were allotted for the first 
year. By April 1949, the first anniversary of 
E.RP, Iheie were tangible signs of increasing 


reeoveiy in western Europe. 'I he total output 
of factories and mines, for example, was 
fourteen per cent highei than the 1947 figures 
and nearly equal to those of 1938, the most 
nearly normal prew'ar year. The flow of ERP- 
financed products to western Europe from the 
farms, forests, mines, and factories of the 
western hemisphere rose steadily. From April 
1948 through the end of 1950, it involved the 
delivery of over 110,000,000,000 worth of goods 
and services. 

As the world moved into the second half of 
the twentieth century, it was clear to the great 
majority of Americans that the political, 
economic, and moral isolation of the United 
States had completely come to an end. At home, 
the nation was concerned with strengthening 
reforms which had begun during the New Deal 


The Marshall Plan meant that the European conntrie', partwipatini’ in it received mgently 
needed tooihtuffs, raw mateTiah and machmery from the U-S.A. This picture shows a 
Jarin tracloi heiiif’ prepaiedjoi shipment to Em ope iimki the European Recoxety Program. 
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In December J950, the Council of Foreign Ministers of the North Atlantic pact chose General Dwight D. 
Fivenhower as Supreme Commander of the European forces of the alliance. Here is Eisenhower, seated third 
from the left, attending a meeting of the representatives o! the North Atlantic Treaty Organization countries. 


era. Abroad, it was committed above alt to aa "Democracy alone,” he said, “can supply the 

economically healthy and politically free western vitalizing force to stir the peoples of the world 

Europe as the core of a better future for the into triumphant action, not only against their 

world. In a memorable message to Congress in human oppressors, but also against their ancient 

January 1949, President Truman called for a enemies — hunger, misery, and despair. Events 

continuation of aid to free peoples and re- have brought our American democracy to new 

affirmed American faith in democratic principles. influence and responsibilities.” 
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